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Now MACK QUALITY 
is available in a fast 
delivery motor truck 


unequalled in acceleration and 
speed capabilities...far advanced 
in power and safety factors. . . 
true as the famous Mack Bulldogs 
to the Mack ideal of perform- 
ance, long life, and economy. 


The Mack Model BG 6-« ‘ylinder 
MACK TRUCKS, INC. 


25 Broadway NewYork,NY. 


More than 100 Direct Mack 
Factory Branches operate un 
der the titles of ‘““MACK-INTER 
NATIONAL MOTOR TRUCK 
CORP.,”” “MACK MOTOR 
TRUCK CO.,” or “’MACK 
TRUCKS OF CANADA, LTD” 

















Don’t Overlook this 
very valuable machine! 


SCHONLAND Patented 
Casing Puller 


UTS the casing on the stuffer 

tube in half the time it takes by 
hand. Doesn’t tear the casings or 
tire the operator. 








You can’t realize how 
much this machine will 
save you, until you see 
it operate! 














The small cost is saved many times 
in your sausage room in a short while 


Write for full information 


JOHN E. SMITH’S SONS COMPANY 


Also Patentees and Manufacturers of 


“BUFFALO” Silent Cutters, “BUFFALO” Mixers, “BUFFALO” Grinders, “BUFFALO” 


Stuffers, and the Trunz-“-BUFFALO” Bias Bacon Slicer 


Factory and Main Offices: 50 Broadway, Buff>:o, N. Y., U. S. A. 
Branches: Chicago, Ill.; London, Eng.; Melbourne, Australia 
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Consumer Attitude Toward Packaging of Meat 


Pittsburgh Survey Shows Growing 
Consumer Preference for Packages 
Like Convenience and Cleanliness 


Is the consumer showing a 
preference for packaged meats? 


If so, what kind of packages are 
preferred ? 


These are some of the questions 
to which THE NATIONAL PROVI- 
SIONER sought answers when it 
cooperated with the Bureau of 
Business Research of the Univer- 
sity of Pittsburgh in the making 
of a study on consumer attitude 
toward packaged meats. 


The Bureau of Business Re- 
search, under the direction of Dr. 
John H. Cover,* had a large con- 
sumer study under way. By ar- 
rangement with THE NATIONAL 
PROVISIONER, the consumer pref- 
erence for packaged meats com- 
pared with meats in bulk was 
made an important phase of this 
study. : 


Objects of the Survey 
The study sought to find out— 


1. Consumer attitude toward 
and preference for packaged meat 
products now available. 

2. Consumer attitude toward 
and ranking of packages of vari- 
ous materials, shapes and styles, 
including varieties not yet 
adapted to marketing of meats. 

3. Consumer familiarity with 
trade names and brands of meat 





*Special credit is extended by Dr. Cover 
to Emmett H. Welch and H. S. Davis, as 
well as other members of the bureau, who 
ae so efficiently in carrying out this 
study. 


products as compared with other 
branded commodities. 

4. Consumer preferential rank- 
ing of colors on labels and pack- 
ages in association with selected 
meat products. 

5. Consumer selection of type 
faces on labels and packages as 
associated with certain meat prod- 
ucts, and as compared with type 
styles in connection with other 
commodities. 

6. Retailer practice and expe- 
rience in selling packaged meat 
products. 

7. Packaging practice and ex- 
perience of meat packers. 

Throughout the study the word 
“package” was used to designate 








Consumer Convenience 


Selling fresh and cured meats in 
package form is a relatively recent 
development in meat retailing. 

But so popular has this method 
become in the short time it has 
been in vogue that nearly half the 
consumers questioned in a large in- 
dustrial city said they bought fresh 
pork sausage in the package, and 
one-third of them buy bacon in 
packages. 

General findings of the Pitts- 
burgh survey reported in the ac- 
companying article show the grow- 
ing importance of the package in 
meat distribution. Sanitary han- 
dling and consumer convenisnce 
were found to have a growing ap- 
peal. 

The packaged meat studied in 
this survey was not frosted or hard 
chilled meat. That development has 
not yet progressed sufficiently for 
a consumer study. 




















only those containers which are 
suitable for resale to the con- 
sumer. The terminology used 
refers entirely to “retail” and not 
to “wholesale” packages. 


Studied Different Neighborhoods 


In order to make an intensive 
study of the retail merchandising 
of meats, and consumer attitudes 
toward bulk and packaged goods, 
eight neighborhoods were selected 
as being representative of various 
types of markets and of con- 
sumers. 


The neighborhoods were se- 
lected on the basis of certain 
social, economic and supplemen- 
tary data that were collected. 
Race, nationality, religion, size of 
family, the ratio of the number 
of families to dwellings, the popu- 
lation density per square mile and 
the total number of families in 
each section were considered. 


From an economic standpoint 
occupation, rental, type of dwell- 
ing, use of telephone, the degree 
to which a particular section was 
residential, business or industrial, 
the types of stores and markets 
and transportation facilities were 
controlling factors. 

With a knowledge of the social 
and economic conditions of the 
neighborhoods, and with empha- 
sis placed upon the retail markets 
as the centers, serving a popula- 
tion largely homogeneous with re- 
spect to race, nationality, and 
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rentals, the eight neighborhoods 
were chosen for the study. 


Meat Products Studied 


The meats and meat products 
studied included bacon, ham, sau- 
sage, lard and beefsteak. 

It is recognized that many vari- 
ables complicated this important 
problem of package preference, 
and the study made in Pittsburgh 
does not purport to measure them. 
The facts presented in the report 
refer to a limited territory and to 
small samples of the consuming 
public. Care has been exercised, 
therefore, to avoid the drawing of 
refined inferences. 

Certain relationships are pre- 
sented in the detailed report 
which may be significant, but 
further survey is necessary to 
make them conclusive. 

Will Bulk Meats Disappear? 

In the early stage of packaging 
of meat, as in all other commodi- 
ties, the customer has a choice 
between packaged and bulk goods. 
The article sold in containers 
gains the market first in the 
higher income neighborhoods as 
something of a luxury. 

As the importance of brands is 
established, and the middle and 
upper income groups increase pur- 
chase in this form, packages sift 
down through lower income mar- 
kets, gradually forcing the bulk 
goods out of competition. Thus 
the consumer with small income 
is ultimately forced to purchase 
the higher-priced articles because 
no choice remains. 

This has been the history of 
other packaged articles, and it can 
logically be expected to be the his- 
tory with meat products. Cereals, 
for instance, were bought in bulk 
for a long time. Then the pack- 
age came, and finally no bulk 
cereal was available to any class 
of buyers. 

Will this be the story with 
meat? Perhaps it is too early in 
the package stage even to venture 
a forecast. 

General Results of Survey 


The general findings as a result 
of the Pittsburgh survey may be 
summarized as follows: 

Eliminating sections where re- 
ligious considerations predomi- 
nate, it was found that 49 per 
cent of the consumers studied re- 
ported purchasing bacon in bulk 
and about 31 per cent in packages. 

Of those purchasing pork sau- 
sage 44 per cent buy in package. 
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Service to the Trade 


In the search for definite in- 
formation on the public’s attitude 
toward meat in packages com- 
pared with meat in bulk, THE 
NATIONAL PROVISIONER financed 
a study of this subject in the city 
of Pittsburgh. 


The study was made by the 
‘Bureau of Business Research of 
the University of Pittsburgh. 
Pittsburgh packers, ‘representa- 
tives of outside packers in Pitts- 
burgh, and chain and independ- 
ent retail stcres gave hearty co- 
operation. 


While the number of consumers 
studied was relatively small, they 
represented a good cross section 
of the consuming public in any 
city. 

In addition to financing the 
study THE NATIONAL PROVISIONER 
has assumed full responsibility 
for publishing the results, which 
it is hoped will be of value to the 
packer, the manufacturer of 
wrapping and packaging ma- 
terials, and ultimately to the re- 
tail meat dealer. 

These results are summarized in 
this and succeeding articles in THE 
NATIONAL PROVISIONER. The 
complete report will be available in 
pamphlet form upon application to 
THE NATIONAL PROVISIONER, 


Chicago, accompanied by 4c in 
stamps. 




















This is the largest percentage re- 
corded for meat or meat products, 
bacon ranking second. 


Eliminating neighborhoods af- 
fected by Jewish population, the 
foreign industrial neighborhoods 
record the largest percentage not 
consuming sliced bacon, 29 per 
cent of the Slavic and 21 per cent 
of the Polish groups. Of those 
purchasing bacon, 44 per cent of 
the Slavic group and 14 per cent 
of the Polish buy in packages. 


Preferences in Buying Bacon 


Only 4 per cent of the colored 
families interviewed do not use 
bacon, 31 per cent of those using 
sliced bacon purchasing the pack- 
aged form. 

Six per cent of the middle class 
Americans do not consume sliced 
bacon, and of those who do 51 per 
cent buy in package. 

Forty-three per cent of those in 
the high income groups using 
sliced bacon purchase packages. 

The order of rank for package 
preference is as follows: middle- 
class native whites, Slavs, high- 
income native whites, native col- 
ored, Polish. 

The leading reason given by 
those who prefer bulk goods is 
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price; those preferring packaged 
goods, cleanliness. 

Popularity of Various Packages 

Transparency appears to be a 
significant reason for the choice 
of containers, transparent paper 
and glass leading the field. 

Men gave transparent paper 
first place for bacon, women, 
glass; both placed paper boxes 
second. For steak, transparent 
paper led with both sexes. 


The favorite individual pack- 
age for bacon was a paper box 
containing the product wrapped 
in transparent paper. The second 
choice was a glass container eight 
inches high in which the bacon 
was packed vertically, displaying 
a long slice. 

Convenience and _ cleanliness 
were the two reasons most fre- 
quently given for the choice of 
particular containers. Visibility 
appeared relatively more im- 
portant in the steak than in the 
bacon package. 


Not Familiar with Meat Brands 


In the portion of the study re- 
lating to familiarity with trade 
names, consumers appeared to be 
more familiar with trade and firm 
names of non-food products than 
with food products. They were 
less familiar with brand and com- 
pany names of meat products 
than with those of other food 
products. 


The order of meat trade names 
recalled was bacon, ham, pork 
sausage, wieners, lard, beefsteak. 


In an attempt to discover color 
preferences in wrapper or pack- 
age, it was found that white was 
preferred and that red and black 
were most disliked. 

Retailer and Packer Attitude 

In observing retailer and pack- 
er attitude toward packaged 
meats, it was found that there 
was considerable variation in the 
attitude of each of these groups. 
Some retailers pushed sales of 
packaged meats, some followed 
customer preference, and others 
attempted to encourage only bulk 
goods. 

Among the packers in the city 
in which the study was made, it 
was found that a greater propor- 
tion of local than of outside pack- 
er representatives actively sup- 
ported the use of containers for 
meat and meat products. 


Later articles in this series reporting 
on the study of “Consumer Attitude 
Toward Packaging of Meats” will take up 
in some detail various phases of the pack- 
age study. 
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Stunning with Electricity Before Slaughtering 


New Electrical Methods Developed in 
Germany Are Painless to the Animals 
and Do Not Damage Hides or Products 


As the first step in the prep- 
aration of meat is the quick and 
humane slaughter of the animal, 
packers are constantly giving 
thought to the best means of 
doing this. 

Present methods are far more 
humane than those formerly used 
on the farm and in local slaugh- 
terhouses. But the industry is 
experimenting with still more ad- 
vanced methods for carrying out 
this first step in meat manufac- 
ture. 


From time to time experiment- 
ers attempted to slaughter with 
electricity but without results. 
Animals could be killed by this 
method, but the damage to the 
carcass, in most cases, was con- 
siderable, and the fact that most 
of these methods used high volt- 
age introduced a fire hazard that 
insurance companies frowned on, 
and a danger to human life that 
more than offset any possible ad- 
vantages. 


The discovery in France some 
twenty years ago that a current 
of low voltage, interrupted fre- 
quently, would stun animals quick- 
ly and painlessly opened up a new 
angle to slaughtering in the meat 
plant. 


Instead of attempting to kill 
by electricity, experiments were 
turned to stunning previous to 
killing. It was apparent that if 
electrical stunning could be ap- 
plied in a practical way in the 
packing plant, and if it did not 
damage or complicate killing 
methods, worth-while economies 
might be worked out. 

Germany was the first country 
to develop such a process. In this 
country during the past year or 
two a series of experiments on 
electrical stunning of hogs and 
cattle has been under way in two 
of the larger meat plants of Chi- 
cago. 

The latest report on_ these, 
made at the annual convention of 
the Institute of American Meat 
Packers, under the auspices of 
which the experiments are being 


carried on, is that considerable 
progress has been made. It was 
said that the new method of 
slaughtering may eventually 
make present methods of slaugh- 
tering and present-day killing 
floor designs obsolete. 


A brief description of the German 
method of stunning by electricity and 
its effects on the animal and the carcass 
is given in the following article, written 
for THE NATIONAL PROVISIONER by 
Prof. Dr. Max Muller, chief veterinary 


inspector, Municipal Slaughter House, 
Munich, Germany, translated by A. C. 
Schueren. 


While methods of operation practical 
in German abattoirs may not be appli- 
cable in the United States, where pack- 
inghouse operation is on a much larger 
and vastly different scale, progress so 
far made there in stunning animals with 
electricity prior to slaughter is of con- 
siderable interest to American packers. 


Improved Killing Methods 
By Prof. Dr. Max Muller. 


The stunning by electricity of meat 
animals before slaughter has been the 
subject of. experiments in Europe for 
some time and there has been worked 
out in Germany a system that is prac- 
tical there and that is now in use in 
abattoirs in Munich and a few other 
German cities. 

There are two applications of the 
method. In one case, when hogs are 
being slaughtered, the animals slide or 
step into a trap and are touched with 
a stick or pole to which is attached 
an electrical contact. The contact is 
continued for eight or ten seconds when 
the hogs are unconscious and ready to 
be bled. 

In the other method a metal trap in- 
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GERMAN BLECTRIC HOG STUNNER. 

The hog slides into the device and is 
held motionless while the electrical con- 
tact is made. When the hog is stunned 
a gate is opened and he slides out on the 
killing floor. 


clined at an angle of 45 degrees is used. 
The bottom of the trap is funnel shaped 
so that when the hog slides to the bot- 
tom the head and the upper part of the 
chest come in contact with the elec- 
trical contacts located at the top and 
bottom of the trap. 
Hogs Bled on Floor. 

In this method also the electrical 
contact is maintained for several sec- 
onds. When the hog is stunned the 
bottom of the trap is dropped and the 
hog slides out and is ready to be bled. 

German hog killing methods do not 
provide for sticking and bleeding rails. 
The hog is stuck while it lies on the 
floor and when bleeding is completed 
it is hoisted into the scalding tank. 

The electricity does not kill the 
animal. It renders it unconscious for 
as long as two minutes, which is long 
enough to perform the sticking and 
bleeding operations before the animal 
can regain its senses. 

Animals Bleed Perfectly. 

In regaining consciousness a hog will 
turn from its side to its belly, then 
lift its head and finally regain its feet, 
apparently unharmed by the experi- 
ence. The current has no effect on 
workmen who may come in contact with 
it. Some workmen do not notice it at 
all. Others are conscious of a very 
slight electrical tickle. 

How do the animals bleed? This is 
usually the first question asked by the 
slaughterer. Experience has proved 
that animals slaughtered by this meth- 
od bleed better than those stunned by 
mechanical means, such as a hammer, 
before bleeding. When animals are 
stunned by electricity the muscles and 
the blood vessels are contracted. This 
forces the blood into the larger veins 
which find their outlet in the sticking 
wound in the throat. 

The fact that animals stunned with 
electricity bleed well has, of course, 
a favorable influence on the keeping 
quality of the meat. It is a factor of 
considerable importance, also, with 
meat that is to go into cure. 

Brain Not Damaged. 

The head and the brains are not in- 
jured in any way by electrical stun- 
ning. Clots in and bleeding of the mus- 
cles, which occur frequently when ani- 
mals are stunned by mechanical means, 

(Continued on page 31.) 
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Why Cattlemen Want Packers Relieved 
from Consent Decree Terms 


Urging that meat packers restrained 
by the consent decree be permitted to 
enter into the retail sales of meat Vic- 
tor M. Culberson, president of the 
American National Livestock Associa- 
tion, said in his address before that 
association meeting at Denver this 
week that this was desirable so the 
public could secure better and cheaper 
meat. 

At the same time, he said, house- 
wives and others would be assured of 
getting the grade of meat they were 
paying for. 

“The need of retail distribution of 
meat by packers,” he added, “appears 
to be more urgent than ever. In spite 
of the thousands of chain stores that 
have opened up meat departments, the 
spread between the wholesale and re- 
tail prices is greater than ever before. 

“When we consider the huge amount 
of low-grade beef retailed at a high 


Le 


price, in spite of competition of the 
cheaper markets, we can visualize what 
the future of our industry would be, 
could we but insure that the consumer 
got the grade of beef he paid for and 
at a price providing only a reasonable 
spread over wholesale cost.” 

It is expected that the application 
of Armour and Company and Swift & 
Company for a modification of the con- 
sent decree, which prevents the large 
packers from entering the retail field 
and places other limitations on their 
operations, will come up for hearing 
in the District of Columbia Supreme 
Court at an early date. At that time 
it is believed the government will file 
its answer to the packers’ plea. 

Indications are that Attorney Gen- 
eral Mitchell has refused to intervene 
in proposals for modification of the 
consent decree, and that he is leaving 
the issue to the courts. 





Farm Board Aids 


Cooperative Live 


Stock Order Buyers 


Loans not to exceed a total of $300,- 
000 have been made by the Federal 
Farm Board to the National Order Buy- 
ing Co., Chicago, to enable that organ- 
ization to extend to the corn belt states 
its program of cooperative order buy- 
ing and direct to packer marketing of 
livestock. 

The board has made a facilities loan 
of not exceeding $200,000 to the Na- 
tional Order Buying Company to ex- 
pand its system of acquiring azd oper- 
ating cooperative concentration yards 
and direct routes for assembling live- 
stock, which may be graded and mar- 
keted direct to packers or consigned to 
cooperative sales agencies in the ter- 
minal markets. 

A merchandising loan of not to ex- 
ceed $100,000 was granted the company 
to extend its order buying activities 
onto other major terminal markets, and 
to make advances to producers for live- 
stock when delivered to concentration 
yards. 

The loans were conditioned on the 
National Order Buying Company be- 
coming affiliated with the new national 
livestock marketing association now in 
process of organization, in line with 
the policy of the Farm Board to build 
national commodity cooperative sales 
agencies. 

The company now conducts a cooper- 
ative order buying service on the Buf- 


falo, Cleveland, Pittsburgh, Cincinnati 
and Detroit markets and direct to pack- 
er service from 25 cooperative concen- 
tration yards in Ohio and Indiana. The 
organization last year marketed live- 
stock to 119 different killers, and pack- 
ers throughout the eastern part of the 
United States, including the largest in 
the industry. 
—_@——_- 

NO ABUSES IN HOG FUTURES. 

Any abuse of speculative privileges 
in trading in livestock futures would 
be halted immediately by the govern- 
ment, Dr. A. W. Miller, chief of the 
packers’ and stockyards’ division of the 
U. S. Bureau of Animal Industry, 
pointed out in a recent discussion of 
the proposal of the Chicago Livestock 
Exchange to establish trading in hog 
futures. 

“Should trading in live stock futures 
show a detrimental effect on either the 
producer or the buyer or should there 
be any discrimination in market trans- 
actions,” Dr. Miller said, “we would 
immediately make use of our power to 
correct the objectionable practices or 
stop all futures operation.” 

Speculation, Dr. Miller said, was 
based on the manner in which such 
contracts for future delivery were 
bought and sold by market operators. 
Trading in futures, might result either 
in steadying prices by giving the pro- 
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ducer advance information on the prob- 
able value of his product, or in serious 
fluctuations if speculative privileges 
were abused. 

Farmers rarely engaged personally 
in the grain futures trade, he pointed 
out, their sales being made direct to 
dealers who accepted delivery and 
stored the grain. But by the nature 
of live stock marketing farmers would 
come in much closer contact with the 
trade in futures. 

The fact that live stock is perishable, 
Dr. Miller said, is a chief factor in cir- 
cumscribing a futures market. A con- 
tract for future delivery must be met 
in full, and if a farmer lost any of 
his hogs during the feeding period or 
in delivering them he might find the 
futures market difficult. 

Hogs are sold according to exchange 
grades, he added, and the farmer who 
contracted for future delivery of a cer- 
tain grade would be faced with the 
necessity of developing that grade. 

fe 


CATTLE ON FEED JANUARY 1. 

The number of cattle on feed for 
market in the eleven Corn Belt states 
was about 1 per cent smaller on Janu- 
ary 1, 1930, than on January 1, 1929, 
according to the cattle feeding estimate 
of the Department of Agriculture. 
There was about the same decrease re- 
ported for the total number on feed in 
the western states. A decrease of 14 
per cent is reported in the number on 
feed in the Lancaster area of Pennsyl- 
vania. 

The movement of stocker and feeder 
cattle, inspected through markets, into 
the Corn Belt states for the six months, 
July to December 1929, was about 2 
per cent larger than in 1928; 14 per 
cent larger than in 1927 and about the 
same as the five year average move- 
ment. The movement this year was 
unusually late; this year, 63 per cent 
of the six months’ total moved in the 


last three months, compared with only 
54 per cent last year and 59 per cent 
the ten year average. 

The average weight of stocker and 
feeder steers shipped from four leading 
markets was a little heavier this year 
than last, but the proportion of heavy 
feeders (over 900 pounds) was smaller 
and there was a large increase in feeder 
calves. 

eX 


FRANKLIN BEEF CO. TO BUILD. 

The Franklin Beef Co., Franklin, Pa., 
is constructing a new meat packing 
plant to kill cattle and hogs. The 
equipment, which will be furnished by 
the Mechanical Manufacturing Co. 
Chicago, Ill., will be of the latest de- 
sign. All of the latest devices for re- 
ducing costs, eliminating waste and 
bettering the quality of the work, in- 
cluding high pressure washing equip- 
ment and unit heaters, will be installed. 
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Wilson Sales and 
Over One and 


Total sales of $310,000,000 are re- 
ported by Wilson & Co. for the fiscal 
year ended November 2, 1929. This is 
an increase of $15,000,000 over the sales 
of the previous year and more than 
$25,000,000 over those of 1927. 


Net earnings of $2,304,592.49 show 
an increase of nearly $97,000 over those 
of the previous year. These earnings 
were more than sufficient to cover the 
7 per cent preferred dividends. 


The gross earnings of the company 
were $5,839,367.26. After depreciation, 
interest and preferred stock dividends, 
the amount carried to surplus was 
$304,538.49, making the surplus on No- 
vember 2, 1929, $4,830,131.91. 


In his letter to the stockholders un- 
der date of January 11, 1930, President 
Thomas E. Wilson called attention to 
the unusual conditions during the year 
in both the available supply and value 
of livestock, “preventing a fully satis- 
factory operation of the business. Live 
hog prices were on a_ substantially 
higher level than during the previous 
year. Contrary to official forecasts, 
hog supplies, far from being less, ac- 
tually exceeded those of the previous 
year, upsetting entirely all expectations 
as to earnings.” 

Mr. Wilson Notes Progress. 

Commenting on the conditions of the 
company and influence in the industry, 
Mr. Wilson said: 

“Our subsidiaries, both foreign and 
domestic, handling various important 
parts of our products and contributing 
substantially to our business, are con- 
tinuously improving their position. 
Through scientific and practical re- 
search work carried on by us and 
throughout the industry, we take full 
advantage of all new developments that 
enhance the product converted from live 
stock into commercial use. 

“Plants and other properties are be- 
ing maintained in good condition; sub- 
stantial improvements and replacements 
have been completed during the year, 
thus strengthening our position and 
adding to our potential earning power 
through savings in operations. 

“Certain important movements which 
have taken place within the industry, 
and in cooperation with government 
agencies, such as the adoption of a 
Trade Practice Code, and further co- 
operative action between the industry 
and livestock producer asgociations, 
will, I believe, prove beneficial to the 
business. 

“Your company is aggressively in 
step with the important developments 
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Earnings Increase 
Two Years Ago 


which are taking place in the produc- 
tion and distribution of new products; 
with the ensuing changes and advance- 
ments in merchandising methods con- 
stantly being developed, their favorable 
effects will, we are hopeful, show in our 
future results.” 
Income and Surplus Statement. 

The consolidated income and surplus 
statement for the year ended Novem- 
ber 2, 1929, is as follows: 





Gross CATMINGS......6-scceccceeccese $ 5,839,367.26 
Depreciation ....-.cceeeeceerereeees 1,56/,546.03 
After depreciation..........+-.+.+5+ $ 4,271, 821.2 23 
Interest (including minority stock- 

holders’ portion of earnings— 

$112,756.76) ...cceeeseeeceeeeccere 1,967,228.74 
WOE IE ios wh. aos coe sccccosess's $ 2,304,592.49 
Preferred stock dividends paid....... 2,000,054.00 
Balance carried to surplus..........$ 304, 38. 49 
Surplus October 27, 1928.........+++- y 42 
Surplus November 2, 1929..........- $ 4 839,131.91 


Consolidated Balance Sheet. 
ASSETS. 


MMA cos ctamiknte cease Stee Res «-$ 4,229,3 





Accounts receiv able 14, 
Inventories (at market, less distrib- 
uting and selling expense)........ 27,391,319. os 
a Ore CeCe Tr Ley ree $46,475,054.76 


Plant and equipment, less reserve: 
TANG occ sccccccccccccecsccccsceces 9,734,819.48 
Buildings ...ccccccsccccccevcccocs 24,015,344.92 
Machinery ...c..ccscccecccssvcece 11, 795,003.97 
Cars, delivery equipment, etc..... » 





$50,888,144.39 

ee memberships, 
SekAUsSaOKittancoken <iep ee sae'e 280,128.94 
455,410.01 








Drafts payable ...cccccccccccnsccces $ 2,106,954.12 
Accounts payable .......seeeseceess 


Interest accrued on bonds........+-. 179.578. 76 


Other obligations maturing within 
one year: 
Sundry mortgages ............++.. 133,500.00 
Agreements for minority stock in- 
TOFCSTS occccccccccccececcvescens 62,113.00 
y 195,613.00 
COTO. nia.cb a oS4. 0:67.66 00:00. 0:0\000,0808 7 219, 560. 79 


Five year 6% gold notes ‘due March 
31 


DBL wcccccscccccecccccecvccens 2,500,000.00 


First mortgage twenty-five year sink- 
ing — gold bonds 6% due April 


WE ack dcaddbaws Sccesses ssch cs GI RTOeeee 
Bonds of subsidiary companies...... 1,859,000.00 
Agreements for minority stock in- 

TOPOMES cccccnevcevcccnectsccceeees 644,000.00 
Minority stock interests not con- 
SUNN BER ioe cc wenc cewuciodea des 294,152.84 


$33, 243,713.63 
Reserve for contingencies........... 1,000,000.00 
Capital stock, including stock issu- 
able in respect of securities of old 
company not yet exchanged: 


Number of shares 

Authorized Issued 

Preferred 7% cu- 

mulative stock, 

$100.00 par..... 

(Dividend 

Nov. 1, 1928, 
unpaid.) 

Class A Stock, no 


Amount 


500,000 286,026 $28,602,600.00 


DAP  cccccccsece 500,000 357,533 17,876,650.00 
($5.00 dividend 

ec umu lative 

from Nov. 1, 

1930.) 
Common stock, no 


BE, Sales cone 1,500,000 *534,983 
2,500,000 1,178.542 $49.218.305.00 


2,739,075.00 








$49, 218,305.00 


*Note—Includes 100,000 shares 
provided pursuant to the reorgani- 
zation plan for issue as the Board 
of Directors of the company shall 
approve. 
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Surplus provided in organization..... 
Surplus accumulated from March 1, 
1926, to November 2, 1929, as per 
GUMCOTIAS oo nisins caledeciucéasacdess 


9,756, 587.56 


4,830,131.91 


$98,048, 738.10 


Contingent liabilities: 
Claims for federal taxes in dispute. 
Self-liquidating drafts 
on customers of $1,318,851.34. 


eo 

REYNOLDS MAKES BIG GAINS. 

Sales of $1,018,511.57 made the Rey- 
nolds Packing Co., Union City, Tenn., 
for the year ended December 31, 1929, 
indicate the rapid strides made by this 
company since 1918, when its sales 
totaled $123,165.62. Between 1918 and 
1922 the sales of the company more than 
doubled. The 1924 sales were about 75 
per cent larger than the 1922 sales and 
in 1928 sales jumped to $874,832.28. 

On January 1, 1929, the sales goal of 
the company was set at $1,000,000 and 
this was reached on December 23. The 
capital stock of the company is $106,- 
600. In 1929 the paid up capital of the 
company turned over nine and one-half 
times. Additions to the plant, buildings 
and machinery during the year were 
valued at $25,813.86. Ample deductions 
was taken for depreciation and for bad 
or doubtful accounts. Bad debt losses 
during the year, however, were 
than one-fourth of 1 per cent. 

Out of the surplus of $37,800, a divi- 
dend of 8 per cent was paid on all stock 
on January 16, 1930. 

Ten delivery trucks and six sales- 
men handle the business, the territory 
covered being west Tennessee and west 
Kentucky. Most of the 60 employes of 
the company draw solid time, as the 
plant is in operation every working day 
in the year. It is considered that it 
opens up to the farmers of the section 
one of the best livestock markets in 
the south. 

The statement of assets and liabili- 
ties of the company as of December 31 
is as follows: 


less 


ASSETS. 
Gog. i Ener errr go 
Accounts receivable é 
PRUNE PONEUIEEE, oto cvieacnedcaccetecds aces 
Inventory (including meat in cure, 
wareroom supplies and other supplies) 45,635.30 





22 meres WANG, NEC. ies siscevcscscccces 4,959.00 
lant. buildings, machinery, autos, fur- 
niture and fixtures, less deductions. 90,986.64 
WORE Vossen hbarcdded teceacensevasese $190, 491. 95 
LIABILITIES. 
Capital stock SOld ..... ces eceeeeerenee a 600.00 
Notes payable ...ccccccccccsccccccsess 33,134. = 
ACCOUNTS PRYADIE oo occ cccccccccccceves 12 2, 957.2 
OR eee ere Te ree re 37,800.48 
OE. 5 di 60 kis <i gs has Va Ges Hae $190,491.95 


The officers of the company are W. 
G. Reynolds, president; W. M. Nailling, 
vice-president and F. E. Quinn, secre- 
tary and treasurer. The directors are 
W. M. Nailling, W. G. Reynolds, H. P. 
Moss, W. J. Beauchamp, Ed McAlister, 
Geo. R. Bufford and L. M. Shore. 

en” ed 
What is the best method of handling 


hides, and why? Ask the “Packer’s 
Encyclopedia,” the meat packer’s guide. 
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Some Trends in Canadian Meat 
Packing in 1929 


By Ernest B. Roberts, Toronto, Can.* 


In Canadian meat packing the trend 
of 1929 was towards consolidation of 
existing trade rather than of expan- 
sion or of departure into new fields. 

A persistently smaller run of hogs 
compared with even the low level of 
1928 was a factor all through the year. 
From the middle of July the drought 
that hit the Canadian western provinces, 
and resulted eventually in a wheat crop 
little more than half of what had been 
expected, had to be taken into account. 

Their effects are still being severely 
felt, coupled with the backwash of the 
New York Stock Exchange slump. Yet 
financially good reports are forthcom- 
ing. 

Canada Packers Limited, which with 
Swift Canadian leads the Eastern 
provinces, has announced plans for the 
regular resumption of dividend pay- 
ments, and the P. Burns Company 
Limited, leader in the West, has more 
than once in the twelve-month an- 
nounced prospects as rosy. Smaller 
firms both in Ontario and Manitoba 
are also stated to be favorably placed. 

Cattle and Hog Situation. 

On the whole livestock prices in 1929 
have been a little above those of 1928, 
but have not been out of line with re- 
tail prices and profits. The fall glut 
of cattle took place over a longer term 
than usual, having begun earlier, and 
so was not so noticeable. Quality of 
the cattle has been distinctly poor since 
August. 

Hog prices have been steadily higher 
throughout Canada, owing to a short- 
age of supplies. 

In the past five or six years Ca- 
nadian packers have become reconciled 
to regarding the domestic market as 
their chief string, without depending 
too much on exports that are hard to 
maintain. There has not, in fact, been 
the surplus of hogs of the right type 
to enable them to retain the strong 
hold they took of the British trade in 
Wiltshire sides just after the war 
ended, much less to think of expansion 
in face of the remarkably intelligent 
“drive” for that market made by the 
Danes. 

Entered the U. S. Markets. 

In 1928 Eastern Canadian packers 
found an unexpectedly active demand 
for their products in American mar- 
kets, but that was throughout known 
to be an “ersatz” market, and a pass- 





*Mr. Roberts is well-known as a former mem- 


ber of the staff of the Institute of American 
Meat Packers and the Canadia 


m packers associa- 





ing phase due to high hog prices south 
of the international border. 

Some packers doubted the advis- 
ability of taking it up, as it meant so 
much diverted from the British field, 
where so much was wanted and for 
which so much effort had been made 
by governments and producers in 
Canada for 45 years. 

Yet the fact remained that prices 
in the two fields made export. to the 
American market far the more profit- 
able at the time. And the temporary 
condition had to be looked on as a 
godsend. 

Since then the trend has_ been 
towards a brisker trade at home. In 
this respect—leaving out the “might 
have been’s”’, of course—conditions 
have not been bad. 

Gradually the fact is being recog- 
nized by producers that further de- 
velopment in the British trade—or 
rather, a return to the previous high 
levels there—can only be secured by an 
increased production of the right type 
hogs on farms. Present packing plant 
capacity in Canada, it is well known, 
is sufficient to look after two or three 
times the present volume. 

Prices for Canadian Wiltshires in 


England have for some months been 
ae 
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good, but the supply has been lament- 
ably short. 

There is a firmer belief that the 
bacon type hog is the sheet anchor of 
the domestic as well as the foreign 
trade. The fact was brought out at the 
tenth annual meeting of the Industria] 
and Development Council of Canadian 
Meat Packers at Toronto recently. 

Bacon Hog is a Winner. 


In the decade of its activities a great 
if not. revolutionary change has been 
made in the prevailing type of hog. Ten 
years ago, following the inflation of 
numbers that wartime production had 
brought, 90 per cent of -the hogs in the 
Domion were of the thick smooth 
lard type—a grade about equivalent to 
the coarser butcher grades in the 
States. 

Today the run of carcasses are sey- 
eral inches longer, sides are lighter and 
neater, hams are less bulky, shoulders 
are materially smoother, and above all 
the meat is far better interlayered with 
lean and fat carrying not more than 
1% inches of a fat along the back and 
belly. The foundation breeds have not 
changed from Yorkshires and Berk- 
shires, but there is a radically different 
type. 

Canada today has that for which the 
United States is heading even for its 
own home trade—the “meat” type hog. 
All in ten years! 

Changes in Grading Hogs. 


To meet the market changes the 
(Continued on page 49.) 





Common Sense Will Come in Handy 
for Packers This Year 


“When will meat packers begin to 
use sound business judgment?” Fred 
M. Tobin, president of the Rochester 
Packing Co., Rochester, N. Y., asks in 
a@ communication to THE NATIONAL 
PROVISIONER. 

Mr. Tobin feels that packers have 
used unusually poor judgment in the 
closing months of 1929 in the price they 
paid for hogs, in the light of storage 
stocks on hand and the possibility of 
some reduction in consumptive buying. 

He calls attention to the fact that 
1928 was one of the best years pack- 
ers have experienced in a long time, 
and that it was due in large measure 
to buying their hogs around 8c and 
8%c during the accumulating season. 

Mr. Tobin comments on the general 
situation, and what he sees as short- 
sightedness on the part of the industry, 
as follows: 

Editor THE NATIONAL PROVISIONER: 


I am wondering why our meat pack- 
ers, large and small, are so eager to 








buy hogs at these high prices and turn 
them over at losses most of the time 
with conditions as they are today. 


In checking over stocks of meat 
products in storage on the seven mar- 
kets, November 30th, 1929, compared 
with 1928 and 1927, the two following 
tables will show startling figures: 


1929 STOCKS COMPARED WITH 1927 
Increase Decrease 
17,496,384 
6,208,999 
. 24,819,968 
12,167,594 
7,052,698 

4,265,016 
12,183,893 
2,655,019 
4,511,438 
2,885,506 
1929 STOCKS COMPARED WITH 1928 
Increase Decrease 
16,519,507 





928,081 


ee eeeeeeees 


In 1927 hogs were about $1.00 to 
$1.25 per cwt. less than they are to- 
(Continued on page 51.) 
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Chase Less and Sell More 


The advent of the insulated and re- 
frigerated truck and the extension of 
hard roads induce some packers to in- 
crease their sales radius in their own 
natural territories, and to do business 
in markets that heretofore have been 
closed to them because of transporta- 
tion difficulties. This tempts outside 
packers to do likewise, and thus is 
brought to the first group competition 
that did not exist for them previously. 

What is gained where such a situa- 
tion exists? When packers invade each 
others’ territory under such circum- 
stances business is simply traded. What 
one packer gains the other loses. Gen- 
erally the net result is that selling and 
delivery costs are increased without ad- 
vantage to anybody. 

One packer contemplated recently 
the expansion of his territory and made 
a rather exhaustive survey of his sell- 
ing methods and present territory be- 
fore taking the step. This revealed 
that there is consumed in his present 
territory several times the amount of 
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meat his plant is able to produce. 

“Why increase territory,” he rea- 
soned, “when there is at my door a 
potential market greater than I can 
supply?” The result was that he 
changed his ideas completely. Instead 
of expanding his territory he has re- 
duced it. 

Heretofore his salesmen had been 
covering a territory with a radius from 
the plant of about 200 miles. This has 
been cut down to a territory with a 
radius of 150 miles, and a further re- 
duction is considered possible. 

The results to date have been very 
gratifying. Having less territory to 
cover, the salesmen work more effi- 
ciently. They spend less time travel- 
ing and have more time to give to cus- 
tomers and more leisure to make new 
contacts, call on prospects and develop 
new accounts. 

Then there is the element of better 
service to be taken into account when 
customers are bunched rather than 
scattered. Delivery is quicker and less 
costly, merchandise arrives in better 
condition and retailers can buy more ef- 
ficiently. 

Supplementing the sales efforts of 
this packer is an advertising campaign 
wherein his brands are featured, and 
the element of frequent deliveries and 
the arrival of meats in prime condi- 
tion are stressed. This campaign will 
be continued until sales equal plant pro- 
duction capacity. 

Some packers may find it profitable 
to increase their territories as con- 
ditions make such expansion possible. 
But when such a move is contemplated 
the fact that selling and delivery costs 
will be increased materially should not 
be lost sight of. Nor should it be for- 
gotten that such expansion will invite 
competition from those packers whose 
territory has been invaded. 

There are few meat concerns living 
up to their possibilities in a merchan- 
dising way. Many are going out of 
their way to get business, while neglect- 
ing to develop markets at their very 
doors. 

There are many interesting and prof- 
itable facts to be gleaned from survey 
and study of a sales territory. If more 
packers would make such surveys and 
compare sales possibilities with actu- 
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alities, ways for increasing volume and 
profits without increasing selling and 
delivery unit costs often would be ap- 
parent. 

fp 


Seeing the Money in Hogs 

The current hog and product situa- 
tion is a more favorable one to packers 
than has prevailed for a long time. 

At the present writing hams are 
double the price of hogs. This is as it 
should be at all times, if a proper re- - 
lationship is to be maintained and less 
speculation injected into the marketing 
of product. 

There is so much of the ho® that is 
neither ham, bacon nor loin, and so 
much that is lard and feet and heads 
and offal and shrinkage, that unless the 
fanciest cuts from the hog wholesale 
at about double the hoof price, returns 
over a period of time are sure to be 
pretty uncertain. 
in the midst of the 
winter accumulating season and they 
now appear to be buying their hogs 
with this in mind. This situation is 
possible even though shipping orders 


Packers are 


at the larger markets are good, and 
indications point to a more limited 
supply of hogs available at Eastern 
points. 

Hog runs at the principal markets 
have been lower recently than at the 
same time a year ago, but prices have 
not been increasing. 

Packers will do well if they keep in 
mind not so much the number of hogs 
coming to market at. this time, but the 
money they can expect to get out of the 
product from these hogs when it comes 
on the market 60 to 90 days hence, or 
later. 

Buying hogs for what they are actu- 
ally worth at the time of purchase 
would be a more stabilizing influence 
for both farmer and packer than is to 
be found in the situation when compe- 
tition for hogs places a false value on 
them. It looks as though the industry 
can handle plenty of 8 or 8% cent hogs 
for some time to come, and farmers 
who have standardized production can 
market hogs with some profit at this 
price. 

It is to be hoped that the present 
favorable situation for the packing in- 
dustry is not a “flash in the pan.” 





Bleaching Beef 


A Southern packer asks how beef is 
bleached. He says: 
Editor The National Provisioner: 

Will you please inform us of the different 
ways of bleaching beef? We know that quite 
a few packers use the ‘‘shroud’’ system. Where 
this is used, what is put in the water that the 
_ cloth is dipped in? 

The popular method of improving the 
appearance of carcass beef is to clothe 
it while hot with a cloth dipped in hot 
water. This cloth is removed the next 
day when the beef is chilled. Originally 
this was known as “shrouding”, but the 
term “clothing” beef has replaced the 
less desirable phrase. 

This process has been in use for a 
number of years, but became quite gen- 
eral only a few years ago. It used 
to be that only the fancy carcasses were 
given this treatment, but some com- 
panies now apply it to all beef sold in 
carcass. 

In some plants the entire carcass is 
covered while in others the covering ex- 
tends only to the chuck. Heavy muslin is 
dipped in warm or hot water, as pre- 
ferred, and wrapped tightly around the 
round and pinned on the inside. It is 
then drawn tightly down and around 
the loin and rib, and pinned at fre- 
quent intervals to hold the cloth tight 
to the flesh. 

Where the cloth is wrapped around 
the entire carcass it is fastened only 
at the round and neck. This practice 
has the advantage of requiring a mini- 
mum number of skewers. 

Only very small aluminum or gal- 
vanized iron skewers should be used 
for the purpose. Ordinary iron skew- 
ers are undesirable as they will cause 
discoloration when the meat is cooked. 

The time of covering is immediately 
after the carcass is washed on the kill- 
ing floor, just before going to the 
cooler. 

The cloth should be removed the next 
morning. As it sticks to the beef care 
should be exercised in its removal to 
avoid tearing the fell. 

Nothing is used in the water in which 
the muslin is dipped before applying. 

The cloths should be thoroughly 
washed and scalded after each applica- 
tion. The same cloth can be used many 
times over. Keeping the cloths abso- 
lutely clean is essential as otherwise 
some souring may occur. The beef 


chills as easily when clothed as when 
left bare. 

The advantages of clothing are the 
smooth and bleached appearance given 
the carcass. 


The more fat covering 
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there is on a carcass the better the re- 
sults secured from clothing. 

The expense is small, the cost being 
confined to the muslin used and to the 
labor involved in applying it. It is now 
being so generally done that compe- 
tition requires the clothing of most 
shipper cattle. 

— ge 


Pork Sausage Color 


An Eastern sausage maker complains 
of his fresh pork sausage discoloring 
next to the casing while the balance of 
the meat retains its good color. He 
says: 

Editor The National Provisioner: 

Our fresh pork sausage stuffed in hog casings 
turns gray next to the casing while the balance 
of the meat has a nice red color. Can you tell 
us what makes sausage do this and how we can 
overcome the trouble? 

This condition may be due to more 
than one cause. Sometimes it is due 
to water remaining in the casing, and 
sometimes to temperatures. 

When this occurs it is always well to 
check up on the handling of the casings. 
Sometimes the casings are left in warm 
water too long, and this water becomes 
a little tainted. When this happens the 
casings should be stripped out by hand 
then flushed with clean cold water be- 
fore they are used. 

Again, even though conditions are ex- 
actly right throughout the processing, 
if temperatures become too low in the 
pork sausage chill room, discoloration 
will appear on the outer edge of the 
meat just beneath the casing. 

It might be well for this sausage- 
maker to check up on these things and 
see if he can not overcome the trouble. 








Smokehouse Grease— 
A Fire Hazard 


How often do you clean the 
walls of your smokehouse? 

Grease accumulations on smoke- 
house walls has been found to be 
one of the chief fire hazards in 
many packing plants. 

Not long ago a packing plant 
suffered a heavy fire loss. Inves- 
tigation proved the fire started 
in the smokehouse. 

And the cause was this: Grease 
covered the smokehouse walis 
over an inch thick. 

Both this fire loss and the loss 
of business during rebuilding 
could have been avoided simply 
by cleaning the smokehouse walls 
at regular, frequent intervals. 

How long ago was this done 
in your plant? 
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Water in Smoked Hams 


Why should smoked hams be watery ? 
A packer having this trouble writes re- 
garding it as follows: 

Editor The National Provisioner: 

We are experiencing some difficulty with water 
in smoked hams. The outside appearance is very 
satisfactory and the ham cuts firm. Once the 
ham is cut through the water shows up in beads 
on the cut surface. 

The cure is the regular sugar, salt and nitrite 
cure, 4% days to the pound. Smoked 24 hours 
starting with low heat with the damper open, 
gradually advancing to 130 degs. to finish, with 
the damper closed. The hams are soaked one and 
one-half hours to two hours in temperate water. 

We have reversed the temperature in the smoke- 
house and get the same result—too much water 
left in the hams, 

The trouble this packer complains of 
has been appearing now and then, being 
encountered rather consistently in quick 
cures. Very little seems to be known 
of the cause, but it is now under in- 
vestigation in the research laboratory 
of the Institute of American Meat 
Packers. 

Generalizing roughly, the amount of 
moisture in the ham depends principally 
on the amount of pumping. This seems 
to be modified somewhat by the ra- 
pidity of pumping and the placement 
of the needle. There is no doubt, also, 
but that the meat itself is a variable. 
Some tissues seem to be able to take 
up moisture better than others. 

No doubt the manner of smoking has 
considerable to do with the wetness in 
hams. This may be due to too low or 
too high temperatures in smoking. One 
would not dry out the hams sufficiently 
and the other might cause case-harden- 
ing and so enclose the moisture. 

With the limited knowledge available 
at the present time regarding causes, it 
is well to check pumping, time in cure, 
and the manner of smoking, as factors 
affecting wetness. 


Reprints of articles on the curing of 
S. P. meats and on soaking and smoking 
meats can be secured by subscribers by 
sending a 2c stamp for each, with request 
to THE NATIONAL PROVISIONER, Old 
Colony Bldg., Chicago, IIl. 


a 

INCREASED USE OF TRUCKS. 

Trucks brought more than 10,000,000 
head of livestock to eight of the prin- 
cipal markets of the country in 1929. 
Omaha received the largest total num- 
ber by truck, amounting to 2,103,182, 
with Sioux City next, where 1,970,919 
were transported in this manner. More 
hogs are trucked in than any other 
class of livestock. At Omaha 43.3 per 
cent of the hogs received came by 
truck, 21.1 per cent of the cattle and 
13.3 per cent of the sheep. 
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Beef Fat in Soft Lard 


A Southern packer is having trouble 
with soft lard and asks if it could be 
hardened with beef fat. He says: 
Editor The National Provisioner: 

We are cutting quite a few soft hogs, and are 
having trouble with the lard from them, We 
have thought some of making compound, adding 
beef fat to harden the lard. Is this advisable? 
If sv, what proportion of beef fat should we 
add? 

Also, what is the correct temperature to cook 
lard? 

Lard from soft or oily hogs is always 
lacking in firmness, but beef fat may 
be added in sufficient quantity to make 
a nice firm shortening. If the inquirer 
does an interstate business, it will be 
necessary for him to indicate on the 
container in which the shortening or 
compound is packed that it is lard with 
beef fat added. In general there is 
nothing objectionable in this from a 
sales standpoint. 

As to the quantity of beef fat to be 
added, this will have to be governed by 
the degree of softness of the lard, and 
can be determined only by experiment. 
If the finer beef fats are used for this 
purpose, such as generally enter into 
the manufacture of the first grades of 
oleo oil, a very nice compound of good 
flavor and excellent shortening value 
can be produced. 

As to cooking temperatures, if this 
inquirer is making kettle rendered lard, 
30 lbs. steam pressure is sufficient to 
render properly. If prime steam lard 
is being made, not over 40 lbs. pressure 
should be used. 

es 


FISH IS NOT MEAT. 

Again it has been decided that fish 
is not meat and, in this case, if it is 
sold as meat it is in violation of the 
federal food and drugs act, says the 
U. S. Department of Agriculture. 

In the feed trade there is a sharp 
dictinction between meat meal and 
meat scraps on one hand and fish meal 
on the other. Some feeders prefer one 
to the other. Many who prefer meat 
meal object strenuously if any fish meal 
has been mixed with it and many of 
the fish meal feeders are just as par- 
ticular in demanding a pure product. 

Since meat is defined for the Food, 
Drug and Insecticide Administration as 
being “the properly dressed flesh de- 
rived from cattle, from swine, from 
sheep, or from goats, etc., and the 
definition does not include fish, the offi- 
cials assume that meat meal should not 
include any fish, nor should fish meal 
include meat. 


If either feed is found in interstate 
trade containing the other without 
proper label declaration the administra- 
tion considers it a case of adulteration 
and subject to the law. No objection 
Is made to a mixture of the two meals 
if properly labeled. 
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Operating Pointers 


For the Superintendent, the En- 
gineer, and the Master Mechanic 


























USING HYDROCYANIC ACID GAS. 


Many chemicals have been tried as 
fumigants in the food industry to de- 
stroy insect pests and rodents. Of 
these HCN (hydrocyanic acid) has been 
definitely established as the most effec- 
tive control material. 

It is deadly to all forms of insect 
and animal life and harmless to food 
products. It is extremely penetrating. 
It will find its way to the center of a 
book 2 in. thick upon exposure to 
an ordinary fumigating density of not 
over two hours, and sensibly affect test 
papers placed between the leaves. 

Hydrocyanic acid gas has been used 
for years in the meat industry to con- 
trol the rat population of buildings with 
considerable success, but recently there 
has been a tendency for packers to dis- 
continue its use because of the dangers 
involved. 

It must be admitted that there is 
danger in using hydrocyanic acid gas, 
particularly when the gas is generated 
in pots in which sulphuric acids acts on 
sodium cyanide, for in this case work- 
men must be present to start the chem- 
ical action and may come in contact 
with the gas. 

Chemical manufacturers have recog- 
nized this objection to the use of this 
material and have experimented to find 
means and methods of using it under 
conditions that would reduce the haz- 
ards to a minimum. 

Out of this work has come liquid 
hydrocyanic acid and a method of in- 
troducing the gas into a building so 
that it is unnecessary for anyone to 
come in contact with it. 

The application of liquid hydrocyanic 
is simple. It is supplied in steel cyl- 
inders of two sizes containing 30 lbs. 
and 75 lbs. respectively. For discharg- 
ing the gas, compressed air is supplied 
to the cylinders, either by an elec- 
trically operated compressor or by a 
hand pump. 

In the fumigation of buildings all 
cracks and crevices are sealed to make 
the building as near air tight as pos- 
sible. The gas is then distributed 
through the building by means of a 
piping system or by the use of rubber 
hose. In either case the pipe or hose 
is brought to the outside of the build- 
ing and the gas is applied by the op- 
erators from the outside. The practice 
in some instances, particularly for large 
buildings, is to install permanent piping 
for fumigation. 

Another advantage in the use of 
liquid hydrocyanic acid is that there is 
no time lost to allow for evaporation 
of the gas, as the liquid vaporizes im- 
mediately upon contact with the air. 
Therefore, in general, the period of 
fumigation can be materially reduced. 

Liquid hydrocyanic acid is non-corro- 
sive and will not destroy material with 
which it comes in contact, either wood, 
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metal, or fabric. It leaves no residue 
and eliminates the labor and cost of 
getting rid of the residue. At the con- 
centrations used for fumigating, liquid 
hydrocyanic is non-explosive and non- 
inflammable and does not create a fire 
hazard in the building. 
— —fo-—_- 
STUNNING BY ELECTRICITY. 
(Continued from page 25.) 

do not occur when animals are stunned 
by electricity. 

In stunning, the voltage used is from 
40 to 60 volts and the current is in- 
terrupted 8,000 times per minute. 

The stunning reaction of this current 
was first determined by Professor 
Leduc in Nantes, France, about twenty- 
six years ago. However, practical ap- 
plication of the Leduc method could 
not be made at that time. Only after 
several years of experimenting by 
Anton Weinberger, chief engineer, and 
Professor Dr. Max Miller, chief inspec- 
tor at the Munich Municipal Abbat- 
toir, was an apparatus developed for 
applying this current which proved 
practical in the Munich Slaughter 
House. 

When newspapers announced the in- 
vention had found a practical appli- 
cation it was received with pessimism 
and doubt. However, results proved 
that this discovery did exactly what it 
set out to do—stun animals humanely. 


Can Use Storage Battery. 

It is thought the electric method of 
stunning animals will play a consid- 
erable part in the meat industry as it 
can, of course, be applied to cattle as 
well as calves, sheep and lambs. 

There is a growing tendency in the 

European countries to make humane 
stunning of animals a law. Switzer- 
land, Italy and Norway already have 
national laws to this effect. Many 
larger cities have also adopted such a 
law. The state of Bavaria has also 
taken steps to adopt the same laws. 
_ The Jews have displayed considerable 
interest in this method of killing. Ac- 
cording to Hebrew laws, the stunning 
in itself is not forbidden. The animal 
must not, however, show any cuts on 
the skin of the head. So far this meth- 
od has been declined by the Kosher 
butchers in Germany. On the other 
side, the International Congress for 
Animal Protection, which met last May 
in Vienna, resolved and considered as 
brutal the present Jewish method of 
slaughtering. 

The question of the stunning of 
animals seems therefore to be a ques- 
tion of time and culture. It may be 
of general interest to know that the 
inventors have constructed a small ap- 
paratus with which it is possible to 
stun hundreds of animals by means of 
a 60 volt dry cell radio battery. For 
practical work however, a closed water 
tight apparatus has been perfected. 
This uses current from the lighting 
circuit and transforms it for stunning 
purposes. 














Chain Meat Stores 


News and Views in This New Field 
of Meat Distribution. 
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SAFEWAY SPREADS TO HAWAII. 
In connection with the offering of 
$2,000,000 of 6 per cent preferred stock 
of Safeway Stores, a bit of interesting 
history of the growth of this organiza- 
tion is presented. Safeway is reported 
to be the largest grocery chain west of 
the Mississippi, having extended its 
operations into Canada and Hawaii. 
The total number of stores operating 
is 2,660, of which 1,366 include meat 
markets. Sales have grown from 
$53,328,509 in 1924 to $210,466,107 in 
1929, and profits from $1,984,330 to 
$6,200,000 in the year just ended. The 
company’s preferred stock outstanding 
amounts to $10,413,000. 
~——e 
GEORGIA CHAIN STORE TAX. 


The Great Atlantic & Pacific Tea Co. 
and Southern Grocery Stores, Inc., with 
dry goods and drug chains in Georgia, 
are testing the constitutionality of the 
Georgia tax on chain stores, in an in- 
junction proceeding brought before the 
Fulton County superior court. A temp- 
orary restraining order has been issued 
against the comptroller general of the 
state and the county tax collector, and 
at an early hearing it will be decided 
whether or not the injunction is to be 
made permanent. 
law under contest was enacted in 1929 
and provides a tax of $50 on each store. 
Five or more stores owned, operated, 
maintained or controlled by the same 
person, firm or corporation constitute 
a chain under the law. 

-——fe—— — 


CHAIN STORE SALES. 
Sales of the Grand Union Tea Co. 





in 1929 totaled $36,970,485 against 
$32,343,630 in 1928. 
Southern Grocery Stores sales in 


1929 increased 14.9 per cent over those 
of the previous year, totaling $16,092,- 
468. The December sales amounting 
to $1,623,183 showed an increase of 35.5 
per cent over those of the previous De- 
cember. 

American Stores Co. sales in 1929 
totaled $143,346,156 against $137,311,- 
512 in 1928, a gain of 4.4 per cent. For 
the four weeks ended December 31 
sales totaled $13,137,730 compared with 
$12,183,383 in the same period of De- 
cember, 1928, or a gain of 7.8 per cent. 

Kroger’s sales for the 12 months 
ended with December totaled $286,561,- 
145 compared with $207,308,084 in 1928, 
an increase of 38.2 per cent. December 
sales amounted to $24,858,338 compared 
with $20,611,238, an increase of 20.6 
per cent. On December 31, 1929, the 


company had 5,575 stores in operation 
compared with 5,260 on the same date 
of 1928. 


The chain store tax’ 
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Sales of the H. C. Bohack Co. for the 
11 months ended January 4, 1930, 
amounted to $26,536,484 as against 
$23,580,290 in the same period of the 
previous fiscal year, an increase of 
12.54 per cent. Sales for the five weeks 
ended January 4 amounted to $2,994,- 
465, an increase of 9.4 per cent over the 
same period of the previous year. 

The 1929 sales of the Jewel Tea Co., 
amounting to $16,758,765, are 5.42 per 
cent larger than those of 1928. The 
average number of sales routes oper- 
ated during the past year was 1,180, 
compared with 1,106 in 1928. For the 
last four weeks of December sales 
amounted to $1,373,959, compared with 
$1,321,601 for the same weeks of 1928, 
an increase of 3.96 per cent. At the 
close of the year the company had 1,215 
routes in operation. 


a Xs 


LOS ANGELES LUER EXPANDS. 

The Luer Packing Co., Los Angeles, 
Calif., passed the 100,000 mark in its 
hog slaughter in 1929, A. O. Luer, pres- 
ident and founder of the firm, slaugh- 
tering the 100,000th hog in December. 
Thus this company handled a substan- 
tial percentage of the 750,000 hogs 
slaughtered at Los Angeles during the 
year. The company processes all of 
the hogs slaughtered in its plant, and 
has developed a wide reputation for its 
products. 


~~ fo 


PACKER AND FOOD STOCKS. 


The price ranges of the listed stocks 
of packers, leather companies, chain 
stores and food manufacturers on Jan. 
15, 1930, or nearest previous date, to- 
gether with number of shares dealt in 
during the week, and closing prices on 
Jan. 8, or nearest previous date: 


Sales. High. Low. -—Close.— 


Week ended Jan, Jan. 
Jan. 15. —Jan. 15.— 15. 8. 
Amal. lestine. 100 3 3 3 25% 
WO, Mbsncte case conde 02004 seve 20 
Amer. H. & L. 100 4% 4% 4% 4 
Do. Pfd. ..... 400 29 29 29 30 
Amer. Strs. 300 «648 48 48 47 
Armour A 800 5% 55 55% 6 
b Besecsecs ,000 3 2% 3 3% 
De. PS...... 600 62% 62% 62% 62% 
Do. Del. Pfd. 800 80% 80% 80% 80% 
Barnett Leather 100 3 3 3 3 
Beechnut Pack... 500 64 64 64 63 
Bohack, H. C. 100 «68 68 68 68 
Chick. C. Oil.. 1,500 27 25% 27 25% 
Childs Co. .... 1,800 59% 59 59% 58% 
Cudahy Pack.. 600 46% 46% 464% 46% 
— Nat. Strs. 9,800 54 54 5314 
-19,600 48% 47% 48% 48% 
cose 300 144% 14% 144% 14% 
Gt. A. ‘a. istPta. 30 116% 116% 116% 118 
becece 20 246 46 246 249 
Hormel, - A.. 550 36% 36% 36% 36 
Bysrade, a. Bred 115% 10% 115% 12% 
Kro 14,700 45 44% 445% 44% 
Libby MeNein > 4,100 19 18% 19 19% 
MacMarr Strs... 600 23% 23% ##238% ®.}3 
Mayer, Oscar .. 400 10 10 10 9% 
M. & H. Pfd 200 36% 35% 36% 36% 
Morrell & Co 700 60% 60% 60% 58% 
Nat. Food Pr. 400 18% 18% 18% 19% 
BDO. Bau. .0ccee 300 4% 4% 4% 5% 
Nat. Leather. 550 1% 1% 1% 15% 
Nat. Tea ..... 1400 38% 37% 38% 388% 
Proc. & Gamb yo 58 56% 4«57 54% 
Rath Pack...... 1,000 23 22 22 22 
Safeway Strs...27,200 116% 112 114% 112% 
Do. 6% Pfd.. 340 96% 96 96% 96% 
Do. 7% Pfd. 310 107% 105% 107% 106 
OUR EIGE nce cece cc0ce cocee coves 30 
Ree, GURB, occe acess cscce cosce 11% 
Swift & Co. 3,150 135% 135 135 136% 
Do. Intl. 850 34% 34% 34% 354% 
_— Pork 1,700 26 25% 26 25 
Cold Stor. "150 39% 39% 39% 37 
vu S. Leather... 2,200 9% 9 9 9% 
De. A.ocesss. 200 18% 18% 18% 18% 
Do. Pr 100 % 88% ##89% 81% 
Wesson Oil 1,000 22% 225% 22% 23% 
Do. Pfd...... 1,200 51 50% 50% #£«52 
Wilson & Co 990 3% 3% 3% 4 
ie Ane 200 8% 8y 8% 
Do. Pfd. 1,590 45% 42 42 44 
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TRADE GLEANINGS 


Wilson & Co., has installed new re- 
frigerating equipment in its branch 
house at Atlanta, Ga. 

Jacob Dold Packing Co., plans to im- 
prove its Wichita, Kan., plant at an 
estimated cost of $250,000. 

The Lafayette Provision Co., 384 Pa- 
cific Ave., Jersey City, N. J., recently 
installed new refrigerating equipment. 

Circle Packing Co., 314 Winstanley 
Ave., East St. Louis, IIl., plans to erect 
a 2-story, 32 by 85 ft. addition to the 
present plant. 

The agricultural affairs committee of 
the New Orleans, La., Chamber of 
Commerce has presented plans for a 
municipal abattoir and cold storage 
plant to the city commission. 

The Burns Packing Co. plant, at 
Burns, Ore., has been purchased by H. 
J. Hansen and E. E. Larsen, who intend 
to increase the plant output at once. 
It has not been operated at capacity for 
several years. 

The Producers’ Cotton Oil Co., a new 
organization, has announced, through 
its president, Stanley R. Pratt, for- 
merly president of the San Joaquin Cot- 
ton Oil Co., plans for a new cotton- 
seed oil mill to be built at Fresno, Calif. 
The mill will cost approximately $125,- 
000. 


A profit of $205,427 is report-d by 
American Hide and Leather for the 24 
weeks ended December 14, 1929. This 
is after expenses, taxes and deprecia- 
tion for the period, and compares with 
a net loss of $484,983 for the corre- 
sponding period of 1928. The income 
for the 12 weeks to December 14 was 
$108,438 compared with a net loss of 
$391,592 in the 1928 period. 

a 


GLIDDEN FOODS NATIONAL. 

The mayonnaise and margarine divi- 
sions of The Glidden Company made no 
material contribution to the company 
earnings during 1929, according to Ad- 
rian D. Joyce, president. 

The net profit for the year was 
$2,959,110, an increase of over $700,000 
over that of the previous year. But 
owing to the acquisition of the new 
companies and the delays incident to 
getting new plants into operation, only 
a comparatively small portion of the 
increased earnings were attributable to 
the food division. 

Plans were completed during the 
year for making Durkee Famous Foods, 
Inc., the food branch of the company, 
a national concern. Plants are now in 
operation at Portland, Oregon; Berke- 
ley, Calif.; Chicago; Jefferson, Wis.; 
Norwalk, Ohio; and Elmhurst, Long 
Island. The new margarine and hard 
butter plant at Berkeley began oper- 
ation November 15, and the Long 
Island plant in January. These units 
will enable the company to operate 
nationally on an economic basis, accord- 
ing to president Joyce, and good results 
are anticipated. 

During the last half of 1929 the 
Glidden Company invested $4,150,000 in 
its food division in the acquisition of 
new plants and equipment. 
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A Page for the Packer Sahenen 


Meeting New Competition 


Easier When Sales Routes Cov- 
ered Carefully and Thoroughly 


Some sales managers and sales- 
men do not yet fully appreciate 
that food merchandising and dis- 
tributing methods are changing, 
and that meat selling methods 
must change with them. 

Meat merchandisers keeping 
abreast of the times do not be- 
lieve these changing conditions 
will make it easier to move the 
production of a plant. 


They realize competition may 
increase, but they do visualize 
some worth-while opportunities, 
not the least of which is the pos- 
sibility of building business on 
the sound foundation of consumer 
preference. The meat business 
has had little chance to do this 
heretofore. 


That new merchandising and 
distributing methods are going to 
cause hardships for some con- 
cerns is thought possible. Like- 
wise, it will no doubt be found 
that some sales departments, or 
at least some salesmen, will not 
be able to keep the pace set. 
These will have to go, and their 
places will be filled by men with 
ability to get results. 

In recent issues of THE NATIONAL 
PROVISIONER there have appeared let- 
ters from salesmen commenting on the 
“new competition” and asking advice on 
how to meet some of the problems aris- 
ing. One of these letters asked how the 
salesman can keep up his tonnage in 
the face of the competition being offered 
by the chain stores. 


How One Sales Force Did It. 


In the following letter a live sales 
manager tells how he met this situation 
when it cropped up in his territory. 
Salesmen who are finding chain store 
competition bothersome may find his 
suggestion helpful. 

He says: 

Editor THE NATIONAL PROVISIONER: 

We read with very much interest on 
your “Page for Packer Salesmen” of 
the salesman who had to contend with 
the chain store condition whereby his 
number of individual dealers have 
shown a decrease. 

We have given this same proposition 
considerable thought and investigation. 
We are finding that the solution to this 
problem is for the salesman to lay out 
his territory and work every single 
individual dealer. That is, not to be 
satisfied calling on the bigger buyers on 





his route, and passing up the little 
dealer. This applies, of course, to city 
territory. 

We have had experience with sales- 
men who had the same complaints, and 
sent a supervisor over the route with 
him, and found that in his desire to 
secure a heavy tonnage he was passing 
up many small individual dealers. 

After a few days’ work with the 
supervisor we found that he increased 
his sales, especially in manufactured 
products, by taking on additional small 
dealers. And where it was not neces- 
sary to call every day, the salesman 
made arrangements to call twice or 
three times a week. In four routes 
salesmen’s tonnage was very materially 
increased. 

We will watch with keen interest the 
experiences of others answering this 
important inquiry. 

W. MCFARLANE, 

Sales Manager Sullivan Packing Co., 

Detroit, Mich. 

EDITOR'S NOTE.—Others are invited 
to write their experiences on this sub- 
ject. Address your letters to the Editor, 


THE NATIONAL PROVISIONER, Chi- 
cago, Ill. 








The Sales Manager says: 


Extracts from letters written by 
a wide-awake young packer sales 
manager to his men. 

















RAPID TURNOVER. 

Chain stores are growing in numbers 
every day. Chains are healthy, but they 
could not exist and grow if the chain 
store idea was not economically sound. 

The chain reduces overhead and 
works for rapid turnover. These are 
two of the reasons for its success. The 
chain store has prospered because it 
devised means and methods to eliminate 
waste and lost motion and induce people 
in large numbers to patronize its 
stores. 


In marketing cut and packaged meat, 
the meat industry is doing one of the 
things learned and practiced by the 
chain store. It is a step toward more 
economical merchandising on the part 
of the retailer and a move toward mak- 
ing it more convenient for the house- 
wife to buy her meats. This latter 
factor means quicker turnover for 
dealers who handled cut and packaged 
meats. 

Could the packer, meat salesman, 
retailer and consumer desire a better 
set-up? The retailer can pick and 
choose. He can buy large quantities of 
the quick-selling cuts and less of the 
slower-moving ones. The packer will 
shoulder many of the retailer’s prob- 
lems; it will be up to him to get a 
profit out of those portions of the car- 
cass for which there is little demand. 

There are many other advantages in 
wrapping and packaging fresh cuts. 
Try to figure them out and talk them 
to your customers. 


READY RAPPED RALPH. 








| Tips for Your Trade 











WHY CUSTOMERS QUIT. 

Here is something many retailers do 
not appreciate, but it seems to be true 
nevertheless. Out of every 100 cus- 
tomers who cease to trade at any par- 
ticular shop, 68 take their business else- 
where because of the indifference of 
the store to them. 

This fact was established recently by 
an investigation into why customers 
are lost to a business. This investiga- 
tion also showed that of the remaining 
lost customers one is either dead or 
cannot be accounted for, five are per- 
suaded by friends to trade elsewhere, 
14 are driven away by real or fancied 
grievances, 3 have moved out of the 
particular firm’s territory and 9 trans- 
fer their allegiance because of price 
inducements. 

With these figures in mind the meat 
salesman has the opportunity to get 
over a valuable thought to any retailers 
on whom he calls who complain of high 
turnover and the competition of chain 
and other stores. Incidentally, by 
reminding the retailer of the necessity 
for being interested in each of his 
regular and casual customers, the sales- 
man helps himself, 

Direct mail matter is, perhaps, the 
most valuable means, outside of per- 
sonal contact, of letting customers 
know the store is interested in them. 
Inactive accounts, particularly, may be 
interested with these aids. Many re- 
tailers who appreciate the expense of 
large customer turnover use the mails 
to invite active and inactive customers 
to use the store’s service, and cus- 
tomers are informed that the store 
appreciates their account and that it is 
anxious to serve them to the best of 
its ability. 

If the first letters do not produce 
results with an inactive account addi- 
tional letters are sent asking if the 
store has offended in any way; if the 
merchandise was not satisfactory at 
any time; if the service does not please. 
The lost customers are also urged to 
tell of any wrongs he may have 
suffered. 

~~ 

MEAT IN THE WINTER DIET. 

Meat is an excellent food for the cold 
weather diet. It helps supply the 
strength and energy required by the 
body when the temperature is low. The 
fatter meats are especially valuable for 
this purpose. Meat also supplies other 
important elements which are needed 
the year ’round for proper nutrition.— 
Meat Trade Topics. 
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These charts in THE NATIONAL PRO- 
SIONER MARKET SERVICE series shows 
the trend of storage stocks in the United 
States for the last month of 1929 and for 
the year, compared with those of 1928 
and 1927. 

There was considerable varia- 
tion in the storage stocks of 
frozen and cured meats and lard 
during the first half of 1929 from 
the stocks of the same period of 
the two previous years, and con- 
siderably less variation in the last 
half of the year. This is attribut- 
able in large measure to variation 
in hog marketings in the early 
months of 1929, from those of the 
same period of 1928 and 1927. 


During December less product 
went into the freezer and into cure 
than in December, 1928. Pork 
frozen totaled 104,289,000 Ilbs., 
compared with 117,917,000 in De- 
cember a year ago; pork to dry 
salt cure amounted to 67,779,000 
lbs., compared with 87,536,000 
Ibs.; and pork into sweet pickle 
cure totaled 191,871,000 Ibs., com- 
pared with 208,236,000 Ibs. last 
December. This decline in stocks 
was attributable to- the lighter 
hog receipts during the month 
just ended. 


Frozen Pork.—Stocks of frozen pork 
continued to increase during December, 
the low point in stocks having been 
reached by the end of October and evi- 
dence of the beginning of the accumu- 
lating period having been shown about 
a month earlier this year than in either 
1928 or 1927. During December fresh 
pork accumulations were increased in a 
measure by the consumption of large 
quantities of high quality poultry, 
which moved at unusually low prices. 
On the other hand, the reasonableness 
of pork loins resulted in the extensive 
use of this cut for holiday meat, espe- 
cially by many charitable  institu- 
tions. The storm conditions prevailing 
throughout much of the month had a 
strengthening influence on the fresh 
pork situation. The growing practice 
of freezing cuts to be held for later 
eure is a factor in increasing storage 
stocks of frozen pork. 


S. P. Meats.—S. P. meat stocks in- 
creased during December as was to be 
expected, this being the second month 
of the winter packing season. How- 
ever, stocks on November 1 had not 
reached the low point of one and two 
years ago, and the level of stocks of 
S. P. meats during the last half of the 
year was well above that of a year ago. 
At the lower price levels to which hams 
moved, a broad demand was developed 
on smoked meats, particularly at east- 
ern points, and the stocks of certain 
averages were absorbed rapidly, thereby 
reducing storage stocks on this particu- 
lar cut. 

D. S. Meats.—Dry salt meats made a 
gain during the month, although con- 
siderably less than the gain shown in 
the same month a year ago. Trade in 
this class of meats was seasonally slow 
but stocks going into cure were light 
because of the light average weight of 
hogs, and the small number of heavy 
butchers and packing sows in the runs. 
Rough rib stocks were practically ex- 
hausted at some points at the end of 
the month, and there was scarcity in 
stocks of rib bellies. There was con- 
siderable buying of clear bellies and evi- 
dence of an accumulating shortage 
within the industry. 


Lard.—Lard stocks increased slightly 
during the month, after a sharp decline 
over a period of four months. The 
increase was strictly seasonal. The 
broad foreign trade on pure lard at the 
very low price levels continued. In 
view of the let-up in hog runs and the 
fact that hogs marketed so far this 
season are lighter in weight thus pro- 
ducing less lard, it would seem that 
present price levels might be in part a 
matter of packer psychology. 


Have lard prices reached such low 
levels that the packer no longer regards 
this as an important and valuable part 
of his production, and thus accepts what 
he can get for lard without making a 
special effort to improve his market? 
The unfortunate situation in which lard 
now rests would seem to suggest some 
such situation on the part of its pro- 
ducers. 

— Je —— 


LARD AND GREASE EXPORTS. 


Exports of lard from New York City, 
Jan. 8 to Jan. 15, 1930, totaled 17,214,- 
035 Ibs.; tallow, none; greases, 1,097,- 
600 lbs.; stearine, 29,200 Ibs. 


STOCKS IN COLD STORAGE. 
The figures on which the chart of 
storage stocks on this page is based 
are as follows: 








1926. 
Frozen S.P. D. 8. 
pork. = pork. pork. Lard, 
Lbs. (000 omitted). 
jan 119.617 42,478 
lev e 138,005 
Pe as 120,115 345,061 144,071 
346,049 151,286 
388,905 140,324 
1G 82 5 136,801 
FOES syWeeceseun 120,707 805 148,164 
| Se 133,104 840.687 168,882 


830,326 172,766 
293.106 143,572 
257.726 98,521 
20 67,009 
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Frozen 8. P. D. 8. 
pork. pork. pork, Lard. 
Lbs. (000 omitted). 
Jan. 306,004 68,2038 49,902 
Feb. $52,051 86,305 69,495 
Mar $02,642 101,156 77,103 
Apr. 418,724 124.714 92,090 
May .. 435.007 129.637 99,611 
June .. 432.492 143,092 111,775 
July 444.778 167,248 146,250 
Aug. 440,752 185,963 179,029 
Sept. 407.511 178,121 167,309 
Oct. a 341.460 140,417 118,174 
Ds Sade ane cse 76.788 290,261 100,646 71,609 
7, MRSS FAs 65.640 277,882 77,145 45,508 
1928. 
Frozen 8. P. D. S. 
pork. pork. pork. Lard 
Ibs. (000 omitted). 
ee 165,221 370,442 119,497 83,780 
Feb. ...........263,707 460,266 159,769 121,354 
Mar. ...........822,542 406.478 177,887 164,755 
Apr. ..........-823,403 496.322 178,012 164,506 
May ...........806,951 480.069 173.652 173,088 
PE 289,825 459,878 169,663 186,073 
i: ARE eee 285,720 453.3842 174,969 214.405 
Aug ..-245,714 408,998 164,473 204, 
° Fi 352,630 155,990 178,226 
285,553 t 126,810 
264.317 101.178 82,422 
293.712 101,188 67,015 
29. 
8. P. D. S. 
pork. pork. pork. Lard. 
Ibs. (000 omitted). 
875.217 143.011 85,217 
424.921 167.561 140,526 
473.916 179.776 173.864 
453.612 178.595 179.425 
452.808 185.580 184.746 
443.044 171,450 183,490 
430.317 168.805 199.699 
e 412,571 172,294 208,981 
BOM, cccccccuce 176,131 882.750 160,519 179 899 
Oct. 119,204 342,038 139,256 153,690 
_ Be seeds 44 - 75.910 204,400 111,092 99,845 
errs 8 ee 88,782 68,517 
1930 
Frozen S. P. D. S. 
pork. pork. pork. Lard. 
Lbs. (000 omitted) 
iti s3.65 22 oeacr 147.276 370,382 107,495 81,508 
— fo 


DANISH BACON EXPORTS. 


Exports of Danish bacon for the week 
ended Jan. 11, 1930, amounted to 5,161 
metric tons, compared with 4,495 metric 


tons for the same period of 1929. 
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Provision and Lard Markets 


Prices Steadier—Some Improvement in 
Demand—Exports Fair—Sheep and 
Lambs on Feed Increase. 

There has been a better tone in the 
provisions market the past week with 


some evidence of a better demand ard 
a little more confident feeling. This 
has been influenced in part by some in- 
dication of a more contident feeling re- 
garding the general business situation, 
while there has also been some evidence 
of a little more confident speculative 
tone in the market. 

The report of the total holdings of 
product showed a moderate gain in lard 
over December. The total is less 
than last year. There was also a gain 
in stocks of meat, but these are not 
heavy compared with last year or with 
the 5-year average. 

The movement of hogs has also been 
rather moderate. The receipts at the 
leading points for the past week were 
slightly less than last year, and the 
tone of the hog market has been quite 
steady. Prices ruled slightly above last 


year. 
More Lambs on Feed. 


There seems to be a little evidence 
of some confidence that the farm board 
activities may be extended into live- 
stock sooner than had been anticipated. 
The statement of the farm board that 
it had granted loans to the Na- 
tional Order Buying Co. of Chicago 
—a division of the National Live 
Stock Produce Association—to en- 
able that organization to extend to the 
corn belt states its program of cooper- 
ative buying, attracted considerable at- 
tention. The loan is not important, 
only $200,000.00, but the fact of a loan 
is considered as having some possibility 
of a stabilizing aspect. 

The statement of the U. S. Depart- 
ment of Agriculture that the number 
of sheep and lamb on feed in the prin- 
cipal feeding states showed an increase 
of 15 per cent, or 700,000 head, over 
last year was somewhat of a surprise. 
The number on feed is_ 5,490,000, 
against the revised figures for last year 
of 4,792,000 and 4,463,000 two years 
ago. The increase in stocks of sheep 
and lambs brings up the possibility of 
increased marketing to be taken care 
of. This may be a factor which will 
have a bearing on prices later. 

The export movement for the first 
week of the new year showed a de- 
crease of about 9,000,000 lbs. of lard 
compared with the corresponding week 
a year ago, but were just about the 
same as the last week of December. 
Exports of meats also showed a de- 
crease compared with last year. 

Storage Stocks Higher. 

The monthly stock of product in cold 
storage did not show any important 
changes. There was some increase in 
the total of meats and lard compared 
with the beginning of December and 
also some increase in the amount of 
frozen poultry. There was the usual 
seasonal decrease in the stocks of dairy 
products. 

The shipments of product from Chi- 
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cago are showing up very well. The 
total on cut meats for the past week 
was about the same as a year ago, al- 
though there was a decrease in lard and 
fresh meats. The movement at Chicago 
for the two months and up to January 
11 shows a decrease in receipts of meats 
of 5,000,000 lbs. and in lard of 19,000,- 
000 lbs. There was a decrease in the 
shipments of meats of 17,000,000 Ibs. 
and in lard of 11,000,000 lbs. 

The figures of the disappearance of 
lard in the domestic market the past 
year are very impressive and the possi- 
bility of a continuation of this demand 
may have a considerable bearing on the 
price level. There was a decrease in 
the December distribution of cottonseed 
oil which may possibly be due to the 
relatively low price of lard. 

Feedstuffs Supply Ample. 


The competition is so keen between 
lard and oil that the price level of both 
appears to have a very important bear- 
ing on the actual domestic use. When 
the price of lard and oil gets down to a 
point’ where the price for lard is at- 
tractive abroad, there is relief in the 
situation through the lard exports 
which, however, does not extend so as 
to result in any exports of oil of suf- 
ficient volume to be a price factor. 

The statement of the U. S. Bureau of 
Crop Estimates on the production of 
corn for grain purposes and the pro- 
duction of corn for silage the past year 
shows that when coupled with the de- 
crease in other feed grains the supply 
available for feedstuffs is not burden- 
some and is not indicative of low price 
feeding conditions this year. 

PORK—Trade was fair and the mar- 
ket steady in the East. Mess at New 
York was quoted at $26.50; family, 
$33.50; fat backs, $20.00@24.00. 

LARD—tTrade was reported fairly 
good and the market steadier. Prime 
western at New York was quoted at 
$11.05@11.15; middle western, $10.95@ 
11.05; city, 1012@10%c; refined conti- 
nent, 114%c; South America, 11%c; Bra- 
zil kegs, 12%c; compound, car lots, 
10%c; smaller lots, 10%c. 

At Chicago regular lard in round lots 
was quoted about January price; loose 
lard, 80c under January; leaf lard, 
112%c under January. 

BEEF—The market was firmly held 
in the East. Mess was quoted at 
$25.00; packet, $26.00@27.00; family, 
$27.00@29.00; extra India mess, $42.00 
@44.00; No. 1 canned corned beef, 
$3.10; No. 2, $5.50; 6 Ibs. South Amer- 
ica, $16.75; pickled tongues, $70.00@ 
75.00 per barrel. 








See page 42 for later markets. 








ARGENTINE BEEF EXPORTS. 

Cable reports of Argentine exports 
of beef this week up to Jan. 16, 1930, 
show exports from that country were 
as follows: To England, 105,231 quar- 
ters; to the Continent, 34,433 quarters. 

Exports of the previous week were 
as follows: To England, 163,490 quar- 
ters; to the Continent, 15,400 quarters. 


BRITISH PROVISION MARKETS. 
(By Cable to The National Provisioner.) 


Liverpool, Jan. 17, 1930. — General 
provision market firm and active on 
hams and English bellies, with a broad 
trade on hams for prompt and forward 
shipment. Export market advancing 
rapidly and strong premiums paid over 
export prices for deferred shipment. 
Lard firm with a better demand. 

Friday’s prices were as_ follows: 
Hams, American cut, 102s; Liverpool 
shoulders, square, none; hams, long cut, 
100s; picnics, none; short backs, 94s; 
bellies, clear, 85s; Canadian, 104s; Cum- 
berland, 90s; spot lard, 54s 3d. 


i 
EUROPEAN PROVISION CABLES. 


The market at Hamburg was rather 
quiet, according to cable advices to the 
U. S. Department of Commerce. Re- 
ceipts of lard for the week were 5,191 
metric tons. Arrivals of hogs at 20 of 
Germany’s most important markets 
were 79,000, at a top Berlin price of 
18.17¢c a lb., compared with 95,000, at 
17.95¢ a lb. for the same week of last 
year. 

The Rotterdam market: Demand 
medium for extra oleo oil, prime oleo 
oil, and premier jus. Prices decreasing 
for extra neutral lard and improving for 


refined lard. Vegetable oil market 
weak. 

The market at Liverpool was im- 
proving. 


The total of pigs bought in Ireland 
for bacon curing was 11,000 for the 
week, compared with 16,000 for the cor- 
responding week of last year. 

The estimated slaughter of Danish 
hogs for the week ended January 10, 
1930, was 98,000, compared with 85,- 
600 for the corresponding week of last 
year. 

LIVERPOOL PROVISION STOCKS. 


Imports of provisions into Liverpool 
during December, 1929, as reported by 
the Liverpool Provision Trade Associa- 
tion: 


Dec., 1929, 

bs. 
Bacon, including shoulders ...........- 5,961,168 
Hams REstens 24 ee Pree TRE LO 4,686,416 
TO, CO bese. 0 kx ch arite <wesecas sempre 31,543 


The approximate weekly consumption 
ex-Liverpool stocks for the months 
given is reported as follows: 


Bacon, Hams, Lard, . 
Ibs. Ibs. tons. 
Dec., 1929 ...... 953.233 1,056,048 396 
Nov., 1920 ....0- 1,100,512 1,019,648 615 
Dec., ISS c.ccie 648,480 893,872 425 
- fe 


GERMAN CASINGS MARKET. 


The slight improvement noticeable in 
the German casings market during 
September and October, 1929, was not 
maintained in November, according to 
reports to the U. S. Department of 
Commerce. Consumption was poor and 
trading throughout the month was more 
or less on a hand to mouth basis, al- 
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though there was a good inquiry for 
hog middles. 

The demand for beef middles was 
very small, and prices showed little 
change. For general use beef middles 
of medium width and wide calibre are 
preferred. The market, however, for 
extra wide sorted goods is firm. 

Trade in beef rounds is said to be 
negligible. Sales that have been ef- 
fected were mainly for extra wide cali- 
bre, though these were of no im- 
portance. 

Business in fat ends was rather brisk 
and a certain amount of interest cen- 
tered around Danish and Swedish 
goods. North American fat ends are 
meeting with good inquiry particularly 
600’s, 550’s and 400’s, and prices are 
slightly firmer. 

shere is still a good demand for hog 
middles and prices are said to be very 
high. Stocks in the interior are thought 
in general to be light. It is mentioned 
that Denmark and Sweden have dis- 
posed of their production up to the end 
of the year and no offers were forth- 
coming from these two countries since 
about the middle of November. 

Hog bungs met with a ready sale at 
slightly rising prices. 

Trade in sheep bungs was very quiet. 
Offerings are more than adequate and 
prices are depressed. 

fo 
CANNED MEAT EXPORTS. 

Domestic exports of canned meats 
from the United States during Novem- 
ber, 1929, according to the U. S. Bureau 
of Foreign and Domestic Commerce: 

Beef, 202,988 Ibs., valued at $70,286; 
pork, 736,431 lbs., valued at $281,190; 
sausage, 140,367 lbs., valued at $33,948. 
Other canned meats, 115,748 lbs., valued 
at $30,799. Total canned meats, 1,195,- 
534 Ibs., valued at $416,233. 


Shipments of canned meats from 
this country to non-contiguous terri- 
tory during this month were as fol- 
lows: 

Alaska—Beef, 11,970 lbs., $3,391 val- 
ue; sausage, 6,572 lbs., $1,983 value. 

Hawaii—Beef, 521,162 lbs., $75,855 
value; pork, 18,036 lbs., $6,824 value; 
sausage, 14,367 lbs., $3,991 value; other 
canned meats, 15,795 Ibs., $5,424 value. 

Porto Rico—Beef, 590 lIbs., $162 val- 
ue; pork, 14,614 Ibs., $2,170 value; sau- 
sage, 10,879 lbs., $2,931 value; other 
canned meats, 2,463 lbs., $741 value. 

a 


NOVEMBER MEAT EXPORTS. 
Domestic exports of specific classes 
of meats and meat products from the 
United States during November, 1929, 
are officially reported by the U. S. Bu- 
reau of Foreign and Domestic Com- 
merce as follows: 
Lbs. Value. 
Beef, pickled or cured 641,918 $ i 
Pork carcasses 258,881 
I~ins and other fresh pork.. 1,463,363 
647,50: 





COE GON cecteuedsase 03 

Hams and shoulders ....... 11,656,108 

DEE sa ane deundwetnsssanw ou 11,451,742 
Cumberland sides .......... 463,374 
PS wecaseveesesset @ 3,590,026 x 
Sausage ....... 372,398 117,989 
SO See err, 19 10,113,534 
Neutral lard 1,182,195 157,079 
Meat ext. and bouillon cubes. 10,300 24,076 


Shipments from the United States to 
non-contiguous territories: 

Alaska—Beef, pickled or cured, 6,049 
Ibs.; sausage, 23,743 lbs. 

Hawaii—Beef, pickled or cured, 1,940 
Ibs.; pork carcasses, fresh or frozen, 
18,136 lbs.; loins and other fresh pork, 
90,076 lbs.; hams and shoulders, 159,- 
641 lbs.; bacon (except pickled), 35,553 
Ibs.; pickled pork, 11,357 lbs.; sausage, 
69,439 Ibs.; lard, 11,736 lbs.; meat ex- 
tract and bouillon cubes, 21 lbs. 

Porto Rico—Loins and other fresh 
pork, 7,332 lbs.; hams and shoulders, 
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408,966 lbs.; bacon (except pickled), 
66,237 lbs.; pickled pork, 723,120 lbs.; 
sausage, 90,585 Ibs.; lard, 
lbs.; meat extract and bouillon cubes, 
2,887 Ibs. 

-—---fo—— -- 


PORK PRODUCTS EXPORTS. 


Exports of pork products from prin- 
cipal ports of the United States during 
the week ended Jan. 11, 1930, are re- 
ported as follows: 


HAMS AND SHOULDERS, INCLUDING 


WILTSHIRES. 

Jan. 1, 
Week ended - *30 to 

Jan. Jan. Jan. Jan 

11, 12, 4, ’ 
1930. 1929. 1930. 1930. 
M ibs. M Ibs. M Ibs. M lbs, 
WS ies ss 4.555 a Re 390 = 1,071 
To Belgium ........ és wes 20 20 
United Kingdom.... 20 1,191 311 840 
Other Europe ...... 15 kai PES 15 
ASS Re t £0 6 12 
Other countries... ... 131 113 &3 184 


BACON, INCLUDING CUMBERLANDS, 












rer 3.407 1,757 5,893 
7e Germany .,...... 30a D4 175 377 
United Kingdom ... 2,851 2,455 1,304 4,155 
Other Europe ...... 1,050 836 256 1,306 
REL “udsutbes kvcxwe 26 4 15 41 
Other countries ..... 7 18 7 14 

Total .............13,953 46,873 18,786 27,789 
To Germany 4,338 4,994 7,746 
Netherlands 1,597 1,002 2,652 
United Kingdom 6,388 5,767 3,659 10,047 
Other Europe ...... 1,112 2,820 1,365 2,477 
ae ich adeee 766 1,534 1,637 2,408 
Other countries .... 1,285 817 1,129 2,414 

PICKLED PORK. 

WE Gasucataewene 239 178 200 439 
To United Kingdom. 15 69 24 39 
Other Europe ...... 7 5 23 97 
rrr 83 78 71 154 
Other countries ..... 67 26 82 149 

TOTAL EXPORTS BY PORTS. 
Week ended Jan. 11, 1930. 
Hams and Pickled 
shoulders, Bacon, Lard, pork, 
M ibs. MIbs. M Ibs. M Ibs. 

PD to werswmeeses O81 4,136 18,953 239 
Boston Rick wa atu i Mae oeete hea re 2 
Pe 422 524 582 68 
Port Huron ... 65 aan 33 22 
mop West ..... 1 ares 517 17 
New Orleans .. - 39 28 1,472 Ht) 
Ae F 154 3,584 9,388 80 
Philadelphia ...... a asa 1,961 as 

DESTINATION OF EXPORTS. 
Hams and 
shoulders, Bacon, 

Exported to: M Ibs. M lbs 
United Kingdom (Total)........ 529 2.851 
Liverpool 231 2,061 
London 260 144 
Manchester ones ox 6 Te 
PPS SR ie Oe ee 16 391 
Other United Kingdom.......... 16 255 

Lard 
M lbs. 

Exported to: 

ED 8 na in ed wae aa had Kee ee 2,752 
ES ee ae ree 
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Best, Lightest, Strongest 


A. Backus, Jr. & Sons 


DETROIT, MICH. 
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by T. SHRIVER & COMPANY 
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FILTER PRESSES 
ilter Cloth 


Your inquiries are solicited 


Diaphragm Pumps 


52 Hamilton St., Harrison, N. J. 














NEW CURING VATS 


Dozier Meat Crates 
Packing Box Shooks 


B. C. SHEAHAN CO. 


166 W. Jackson Blvd. 





Chicago 




















40 Rector St. 





GEO. H. JACKLE 


Tankage, Blood, Bones, Cracklings, Bonemeal, 
Hoof and Horn Meal 


Broker 


New York City 























1,292,110 
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Tallow and Grease Markets 


TALLOW—A quiet but very steady 
market ruled tallow in the East the 
past week. Consumers were unwilling 
to come up in their ideas, and while 
producers were not as strong as they 
were a week ago, there was no ais- 
position to press sales. As a result 
buyers and sellers were apart with 
little or no actual business accom- 
plished. 

In some quarters the contention was 
made, that the producer had missed 
an opportunity to move fair quantities 
recently by holding his ideas for extra 
at 8c or better only to find the soaper 
backing away when the producer was 
more willing to meet a fair market. 
However, the position of other commod- 
ities improved slightly during the week, 
and the fact that a very steady situ- 
ation prevailed in western tallow, fur- 
nished a little more encouragement to 
makers. There were intimations at 
times that consumers would pay 7%4c¢ 
f.o.b. for extra at New York although 
in the official market it was said that 
no business had passed above the 75c 
f.o.b. level. 

At New York, special was quoted at 
73gc; extra 754@7%4c; edible, 8%c. 

At Chicago, the market was steady 
with good inquiries for prime packer 
at 7%¢ f.o.b. refused. Sellers are ask- 
ing %4¢ more. At Chicago, edible was 
quoted at 8%c; 5 fancy, 8c; prime pack- 
er, 8c; No. 1, 7%4c; No. 2, 6%c. 

There was no auction at London this 
week. At Liverpool, Australian tallow 
ruled steady, with fine quoted at 58s 
6d and good mixed at 37s. 

STEARINE — While no _ particular 
business was noted in the East, the 
market developed a_ steadied tone. 
Offerings were lighter, and oleo at New 
York was quoted at 944c, an upturn 
of %@%4c from the recent lows. At 
Chicago, oleo was quiet and steady and 
quoted at 84% @9c. 

OLEO OIL—A fair consuming de- 
mand and a very steady tone fcatured 
the market. Extra at New York was 
quoted at 115,@12%c; medium, 9% @ 
10%c. Lower grades were unquoted. 
At Chicago, the market was moderately 
active and steady. Extra was quoted 
at 11%e 








See page 42 for later markets. 








LARD OIL—The market at New 
York was steady with a little better de- 
mand. Edible was quoted at 13%c; 
extra winter, ag extra, 12"ke; extra 
No. 1, 1144c; No. i, 11%; No. 2, 11c. 

NEATSFOOT OIL—A nelle tone 
featured the market with firmer raw 
materials. At New York, pure was 
quoted at 14c; extra, 12c; No. 1, 1144c¢; 
cold test, 18%4c. 

GREASES—Following the recent ac- 
tivity the market quieted down some- 
what but maintained a very firm under- 
tone. The fact that supplies in weak- 
er hands had been cleaned up and first 
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hands were holding firmly gave the 
market in the East a better tone than 
that which prevailed in tallow. The 
indications were that quite a little stuff 
was absorbed the past two weeks or so. 

While buyers were displaying more 
unwillingness to follow advances, and 
are apparently in a comfortable posi- 
tion for the time being, the impression 
overspread the trade that the better- 
ment which set in of late will continue 
for some little time to come. 

At New York, superior house was 
quoted at 7@7%kc f.0.b.; choic2 house 
rep yellow, 6% @6%c; A white, 7%@ 

7%c; B white, 74 @74c; choice chit, 
814 5 @9e. 

At Chicago, the market was very 
steady although trading in white grease 
was quieter. A fair demand was noted 
for medium and low grade supplies 
At Chicago, brown was quoted at 6% 
@64c; yellow, 64%@6%c; B white, 
6%c; A white, 7c; choice white, 7%c 

Sena 


By-Products Markets 
Chicago, Jan. 16, 1930. 


Blood. 


Little interest is being shown in the 
blood market, and prices are unchanged 
and are quoted nominally. 


Unit 
Ammonia 


Ground and unground................. $4.50@4.60 
Digester Feed Tankage Materials. 


Feed tankage materials are receiving 
little interest although the tone of the 
market is better. Prices are nominal. 


Unit Ammonia. 
Unground, 11% to 12% ammonia. ie . ot 4.60 & 10 


Unground, 6 to 8% ammonia. 00@ 3.25 & 10 
Ae -00 
Steam bone meal, special feeding, 

POE GE Finis denescastevorcves @42.50 


Fertilizer Materials. 

Buyers are showing a little interest 
and stocks are beginning to move 
slowly. There has been no change in 
prices, however. High grade ground 
selling at $3.65 & 10c, Chgo. 

Unit Ammonin 


High grd. ground, 10@11% am..$ 


@ 3.65 & 10 
low grd., and ungr., 6-9% am.. @ nae 10 
SE URE Sates bncugesse ccc 


3. 
Tone tankage, low grd., per ton 24.00@25. 00 
Bone Meals (Fertilizer Grades). 


The bone meal market is inactive. 
Few if any sales are being made and 
prices are nominal. 


OW) GEE TRE sv cccniescistcveccus ee. 00 

Steam, ground, 8 & 50.........+..6. 31.00@32.00 

Steam, unground, 8 & 50............ 29.00@31.00 
Cracklings. 


Buyers are 


showing little or no 
interest. 


Prices are nominal. 


Per Ton. 
Hard preaes and exp. unground, per 
rere er $ @ 1.00 
Soft prsd. pork, ac. grease & quality 70. oath .00 
Soft prad. beef, ac. grease & quality 50.00@55.00 


Gelatine and Glue Stocks. 


There is a little activity in this 
market, but producers are not pressing 
sales. 


Per Ton. 
Bip Gud Cnt WOON ci ccwcscsesveccecs $38.00@42.00 
Rene SPINE a vino bin sk cewcentss tenes 30.00@33.00 
DEE fF ov. 0'4.59 006.54 0805046048 % . 40.00@ 42.00 
Cattle jaws, skulls and knuckles.... 40.00@42.00 
A, WE waren abasecenso Renee 33.00@35.00 
Pig skin scraps and trim., per Ib.... @ic 

Horns, Bones and Hoofs. 

Per Ton. 
Horns, according to grade .......... $85.00@160.00 
Mfg. shin bomes......cccccccccccccs 70.00@140.00 
EE DEE ac kccweteon ene ecceddene 45.00@ 47.00 
SUE WOOD co ccccccencsacecswsvecees 27.00@ 28.00 


(Note—Foregoing prices are for mixed carloads 
of unassorted materials indicated above.) 


Animal Hair. 


European business and demand are 
fair, but domestic demand is slow as is 


usual at this time of the year. Prices 
are nominal. 

Cott amd Meld Grebe d on ccc asc ccccecces 2%@ 3%ec 
Processed grey, summer, per tb......... 4 @ ic 
Processed grey, winter, per Ib......... 5%@ 5%c 
Cattle switches, each® .....ccccccveccces 4%@ Se 





* According to count. 


~~~ Qe 
EASTERN FERTILIZER MARKETS. 


(Special Letter to The National Provisioner.) 

New York, Jan. 14, 1930.—Unground 
tankage of various grades, testing 
about 9/12 per cent ammonia, has 
been selling at $3.75 and 10c, basis 
f.o.b. New York. This seems to be 
about the market price for such quan- 
tities as are still available. Ground 
tankage is being held at $4.00 and 10c 
f.o.b. New York and nearby points, at 
which price the last sales were made. 


Quotations on South American ground 
dried blood seem to cover rather a wide 
range. Some sellers are asking as high 
as $4.25 per unit c.i-f., while sales have 
been reported as low as $3.90 c.if. It 
might be safe to say that the market 
is somewhere around $4.00@4.10 per 
unit, c.if. Local blood sold last at $3.85 
per unit f.o.b. New York, and stocks 
here are rather light. 


Trading in both sulphate of ammonia 
and nitrate of soda is very limited, and 
prices are easy. Continued offerings of 
resale sulphate of ammonia are being 
at quite a little under the producers’ 
contract prices of last summer. 

Cracklings seem to be in a little bet- 
ter position. The 50@55 per cent grade 
is being held at round $1.00 per unit, 
f.o.b. local shipping points. 














THE KENTUCKY CHEMICAL MFG. CO., Inc. 


COVINGTON, KY. Opposite Cincinnati, Ohio 


Buyers of Beef and Pork Cracklings 
Both Soft and Hard Pressed 
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TO HANDLE COTTON AND SEED. 

Formation of the American Cotton 
Cooperative Association, a $30,000,000 
farmer-owner and controlled corpora- 
tion for the marketing of cotton, cot- 
tonseed and other cotton by-products, 
took place on January 13, with the fil- 
ing at Wilmington, Del., of articles of 
incorporation. The . association was 
formed under the direction and with 
the approval of the Federal Farm 
Board. 

The incorporators of the new associa- 
tion, who also constitute the first board 
of directors, are Allen Northington, 
Montgomery, Ala.; Sam L. Morley, Ok- 
lahoma City; Charles G. Henry, Little 
Rock, Ark; J. E. Conwell, Atlanta, Ga.; 
Tait Butler, Memphis, Tenn.; U. B. Bla- 
lock, Raleigh, N. C.; R. O. McCutchen, 
Bishopville, S. C.; N. C. Williamson, 
Lake Providence, La.; Gowan Jones, El 
Paso, Tex.; Harry Williams, Dallas, 
Tex., and Fay Sperry, Berino, N. Mex. 
All are representatives of cooperative 
eotton marketing associations in their 
respective states. 

At a meeting held in Washington, D. 
C., the middle of January, officers were 
elected and the policies of the board 
outlined. 

In a statement issued by the Fed- 
eral Farm Board regarding this new 
organization, it was pointed out that 
the American Cotton Cooperative Asso- 
ciation brings into a tightly organized 
group almost the entire cotton coop- 
erative marketing system of the South, 
the membership of which is handling 
nearly 1,000,000 bales of cotton this 
year. 


The new association, the board’s an- 
nouncement says, has power to do any- 
thing anywhere that any commercial 
corporation may do in the handling, pro- 
cessing, or marketing of cotton and 
its products, or of cottonseed and its 
products. It will eventually have branch 
sales offices in every cotton consum- 
ing center of importance in the world 
so far as business judgment warrants. 

In addition to its general merchan- 
dising operations, the new association 
can operate as a stabilization corpora- 
tion if, as, and when such operations 
are approved by the farm board. 

“In its merchandising operations the 
new association is eligible for loans 
from the Federal Farm Board to an un- 
limited degree, and in any stabilization 
operations it may undertake it will 
have the full resources of the board 
behind it.” 

Among the powers of the association 
listed by the farm board are the fol- 
lowing: 

To provide central marketing facili- 
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ties and sales services at any or all 
cotton markets for the economical and 
efficient distribution of all types and 
kinds of cotton and/or cotton by-prod- 
ucts; to buy cotton and/or cotton by- 
products from its members and others; 
to buy, sell and distribute or develop 
cotton seed for planting purposes and 
to buy, sell and/or manufacture cotton 
seed products; but except in surplus 
control operations, when and if acting 
as a stabilization corporation, it shall 
not deal in any prodcts of non-stock- 
holders to an amount greater in value 
than such as are handled by it for 
members. 

To lease, purchase or construst phy- 
sical facilities for the storage, handling, 
preparing for market and/or marketing 
of cotton and/or cotton by-products 
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and/or cotton seed and its products 
which cannot in the judgment of the 
board ef directors reasonably be pro- 
vided through the local or regional co- 
operative activities of stockholders 
hereof or of their local members. 

To buy, sell, hold, lease and/or dis- 
pose of, and exercise all the rights of 
ownership over—under the restrictions 
as to cotton and cotton products, and 
by-products and cottonseed and cotton- 
seed products, as specifically enumer- 
ated—all kinds of property real, per- 
sonal and/or mixed necessary and/or 
proper, in the judgment of the board 
of directors, to carry out the general 
and/or special purposes of this asso- 
ciation including the stocks, bonds 
and/or obligations of other associations 
and/or corporations, 








PRODUCTION AND CONSUMPTION OF COTTONSEED AND PRODUCTS. 


Cottonseed received, crushed and on hand, and cottonseed products manu- 
factured, shipped out, on hand and exported for five months ended Dec. 31, 
1929, compared with a year ago, as reported by the U. S. Census Bureau: 


COTTONSEED RECEIVED, CRUSHED AND ON HAND (Tons). 





Received at mills* Crushed On hand at mills 
Aug. 1 to Dec. 31. Aug. 1 to Dec. 31. Dec. 31. 

State. 1929. 1928. 1929. 1928. 1929 1928. 
EGRINOD 6305s caw asd cad 3,976,671 4,282,245 2,911,711 2,969,144 1,106,566 1,333,733 
Alabama ... ° 235,202 226,842 195,915 158,055 40,478 68,900 
Arizona ... 52,037 46,675 39,706 87,289 12,494 9,488 
Arkansas . 363,987 342,896 226,338 249,025 138,747 94,104 
California . 95,408 69,253 50.026 40,703 45,495 28,788 
Georgia ... 308,542 324,522 281,642 248,813 27,497 76,183 
Louisiana ... ears 199,455 192,800 155,436 181,058 49,087 61,859 
ED. dk 5 b:00 y's 360-455 Bee 639,901 546, 398,299 322,041 248,758 227,962 
oe a” eee 173,452 254,829 139,326 166,946 34,577 87,085 
PEL: s6sseeense stone 319,287 334,867 215,605 221,341 107,537 113,852 
South Carolina ............ 131,150 166.797 117,334 131,910 14,409 35,052 
Rr rere ri 269,027 243,291 171,777 167,753 98,326 78,407 
ere errr rrr 1,129,021 1,477,980 875,237 1,050,843 273.899 439,931 
45,070 42,467 15,262 12,122 


All other states ........... 60,202 54,589 


* Includes seed destroyed at mills but not 41,606 tons and 21,972 tons on hand Aug. 1, nor 51,280 
tons and 46,965 tons reshipped for 1929 and 1928, respectively. 


COTTONSEED PRODUCTS MANUFACTURED, SHIPPED OUT AND ON HAND. 


Onhand Produced Aug. 1 Shipped out On hand 

Item. Aug.1. to Dec. 31. Aug. 1 to Dec. 31. Dec. 31. 
En ndcctécsncveccctcpned 1929-30 *19,181,886 898,517,963 835,187,170  *116,150,428 
Dc ccecacdviveedssehe 1928-29 20,350,682 920,522,359 849,303,584 133,723,776 
HE xan 02 veweescsedevan 1929-30 338,619,933 seo | A rere 422,335,138 
DEED bio v6 0dhsn0 cay Sewae 1928-29 335,993,223 720,219,768 = =—§«—ss awvcccese 434,388,238 
Cake and meal ................ 1929-30 76,667 1,292,827 1,165,940 203.554 
Rr ey 1928-29 32,648 1,328,327 1,178,204 182,771 
RET bob wiesb esses cexicnsous van 1929-30 63,917 798,372 707.772 154.517 
ED. . .wéweaks svasducssaceha 1928-29 29,291 801,213 679.390 151,114 
| ere ary 1929-30 70,854 601,027 439.606 232,275 

(Running bales) .......... 1928-29 43,994 612,932 467,217 89.7 
See 1929-30 1,848 33,537 1.624 3,761 
ee. OED. on bev ccnse net 1928-29 2,775 33,336 32,901 +210 
Grabots, motes, etc. .......... 1929-30 8,453 23,634 15.661 16,426 


(500-Ib. bales) ............. 1928-29 


22,563 14,214 10,252 


1,903 ’ 
* Includes 4,021,958 and 11,695,097 pounds held by refining and manufacturing establishments and 
4,186.570 and 80,151,180 pounds in transit to refiners and consumers August 1, 1929, and December 


31, 1929, respectively. 


+ Includes 5,506,926 and 6.259,022 pounds held by refiners, brokers, agents, and warehousemen at 
places other than refineries and manufacturing establishments and 9,727,216 and 13,260,780 pounds 
in transit to manufacturers of lard substitute, oleomargarine, soap, etc., August 1, 1929, and December 


31, 1929, respectively. 


y 
** Produced from 779,978,255 pounds of crude oil. 








OCTOBER BY-PRODUCTS YIELDS. 


The estimated yield and production of by-products from slaughters under 
federal inspection in October, 1929, are reported, with comparisons, by the U. 3. 


Department of Agriculture as follows: 











Average wt. Per cent of 
per animal. live weight. Producti “e 
dg ig os “ae 
28 3S oe : 25 
ai : WES : ~ es § K u n> 
re - ge" ao gs $43 36 vis 
c > ° S ee bs] ° 
ae an OO ee oe 
Lbs. Lbs. Pet. Pct. M Ibs. M Ibs. M Ibs, M Ibs. Pet. 
Edible beef fat!....... 88.87 34.40 4.02 8.65 316,844 29,238 25,602 28,616 97.87 
Edible beef offal ......30.72 381.18 3.22 3.31 +950 26,750 23,061 25.937 96.96 
Cattle hides ..... 62.22 62.70 6.53 6.65 517,970 60,696 49,082 52,601 86.66 
Edible calf fat? . 1.45 1.60 0.81 0.83 499 67. 492 73.11 
Edible calf offal 7.07 7.35 3.97 3.81 31,686 8,02. 2,86 2,2 74.88 
BM; skcushes oe 86.20 383.52 15.62 14.65 1,764,786 100,751 113,968 128,951 127.99 
Edible hog offal 7.34 7.40 3.17 3.23 358,141 21,918 27,71 468 129.88 
Pork trimmings .... 4.04 15.06 6.06 6.58 683,774 540 57,936 130.08 
Inedible hog grease? 2.72 2.71 1.17 1.18 133,202 9,200 9,914 10,453 113.62 
Sheep edible fat!...... 2.07 1.78 2.52 2.19 29,018 2,424 2,810 424 100.00 
Sheep edible offal...... 2.05 2.12 2.49 2.60 28,696 2, 2,726 2,887 129.11 


1 Unrendered. 
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Vegetable Oil Markets 


Trade Fair—Market Steady—Sentiment 
More Mixed—Crude Firmer—Cash 
Trade Moderate—Outside Markets Ir- 
regular—Mills Reported Closing— 
Government Report Bearish. 

The market for cotton oil futures on 
the New York Produce Exchange the 
past week backed and filled over a mod- 
est range and displayed a very steady 
tone with a fair volume of trade. A 
recovery of about 40 points from the 
season’s lows developed before the up- 
turn was checked. Commission house 
buying and covering, an absence of any 
particular hedge pressure, and a better 
tone in lard helped the market some- 
what, but cash trade was rather disap- 
pointing, and easiness in cotton and a 
bearish interpretation placed upon the 
Government oil report, made for some 
setbacks from the highs. Sentiment 
however, was more mixed than of late, 
and the market as a result was stub- 
born to pressure. 

Commission and wire houses with 
southern and western connections 
were on both sides as were the 
ring element. Some of the locals can- 
not see any good in the market and 
were predicting a return to new sea- 
son’s lows, while others were more bull- 
ish owing to the fact that the break 
in the market of late failed to shake out 
crude or seed in the South. In fact, 
reports circulated to the effect that 
some of the mills were closing down 
owing to a lack of seed, and some of 
those well posted in the South were in- 
clined to look for a tight situation to 
develop in cottonseed products during 
the next 60 days. 


Crude Firm. 


The crude markets were firm, the 
Southeast and Valley rallying from 6% 
to 7%c sales and bid, with futures in 
the Valley selling at 7%c. Texas near- 
by crude sold at 7c. Both refiners and 
packers were in the market for sup- 
plies, and this was a helpful influence. 
The question of the quality of the seed 
remaining again came in for much con- 
sideration, the Government report show- 
ing increasing refining losses. After 
January 1 last year, seed receipts were 
about 800,000 tons. Some in the trade 
are anticipating seed receipts after 
January 1 this year of 800,000 to 1,000,- 
000 tons, but owing to the quality they 
do not look for a production of oil any 
more than the same time last Season, 
if as much. 

In one leading circle, it was figured 
that after allowing for the same carry- 
over as at the end of last season there 
would be available this season from 
January 1 to the end of the crop year 
some 270,000 bbls. monthly for con- 
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sumption, compared with actual month- 
ly distribution from January 1 last year 
to the end of the season of about 295,- 
000 bbls. From this it was argued that 
should consumption run as good as a 
year ago there are possibilities of cut- 
ting down the carryover figures of the 
previous season. 

The December consumption of 229,- 
000 bbls., against 260,000 bbls. the pre- 
vious year, was disappointing. Cash 
trade during the past week continued 
moderate and discouraging, but never- 
theless more interest was reported in 
the market from consumers than of 
late. The buying, however, was not gen- 
eral. The consumption of oil for the 
first five months of the season was still 
slightly in excess of the previous year, 
totaling 1,588,000 bbls., against 1,577,000 
bbls. the same time last season. The 
visible supply, however, at the begin- 
ning of this month was about 240,000 
bbls. less than the previous year, total- 
ing 2,125,000 bbls. against 2,366,000 
bbls. last year. 


Lard Stocks Heavier. 


The lard stocks at Chicago increased 
609,000 Ibs. the first half of January, 
totaling 29,746,000 lbs., compared with 
49,967,000 lbs. in mid-January last year. 
The cold storage holdings of lard 
throughout the country at the begin- 
ning of January were 81,503,000 lbs., 
compared with 85,217,000 Ibs. a year 
ago. A better feeling in the lard mar- 
ket had considerable influence on oil for 
a time and it was apparent that the 








SOUTHERN MARKETS 
New Orleans. 

(Special Wire to The National Provisioner.) 

New Orleans, La., Jan. 16, 1930.— 
Small lard stocks and talk of govern- 
ment’s acreage reduction campaign for 
new crop cotton has caused much 
stronger tone to cottonoil with good 
sales. Valley crude at 7%4c and Texas 
7c. Mills are asking one-eighth higher 
in all directions today, and predicting 
small January seed receipts, on ac- 
count of the recent bad weather. Small 
January consumption of oil also pre- 
dicted, hence unless lard and cotton 
fluctuate materially, oil is likely to move 
in range of 4@‘%c in the next thirty 


to sixty days. 
Memphis. 
(Special Wire to The National Provisioner.) 
Memphis, Tenn., Jan. 16, 1930.— 


Rather free selling of crude oil at 7%c, 
Valley; 41 per cent protein meal, $35.00 


@35.50; loose hulls, $5.75 Memphis. 
— very dull. Weather clear and 
cold. 


Dallas. 
(Special Wire to The National Provisioner.) 
Dallas, Tex., Jan. 16, 1930.— Prime 
cottonseed nominal; prime crude oil, 
6%@T7c; 43 per cent cake and meal, 
_— hulls, $11.00; mill run linters, 
Cc. 


lard developments will be a vital factor 
for the immediate futures. 

However, supply and demand condi- 
tions will rule, and with prospects for 
light comparative production of oil dur- 
ing January, the possibilities of 
strengthened statistical position be- 
comes more apparent. The fact that the 
refining loss was running over 8 per 
cent came in for some comment, and the 
trade was keeping a watchful eye on 
this phase of the situation. 

COTTONSEED OIL—Market trans- 
actions at New York: 


Friday, January 10, 1930. 


—Range— —Closing— 
Sales. High. Low. Bid. Asked. 


i are ty sere een 850 a .. 

POM sie e eo ee tee 885 a .... 
i SMP Rare ine RRS REE 850 a 860 
Mar. .... 4000 875 867 864 a 866 
NS. iS eee at aoe dene 870 a 885 
May 2700 895 886 885 a 888 
OO sos ae eee res 895 a 905 
July 2700 917 906 906a.... 
POE Ske Gare aaa ue 915 a 925 


Total sales, including switches, 9,400 
bbls. P. crude S. E. 7c bid. 


Saturday, January 11, 1930. 


SGGG).. cc. leero eae 855 a 

MMS asc inne SR > ae 
DG veeis: c's a Seles eee 850 a 865 
Mar. .... 1000 875 865 874 . 875 
WENN Ga sd bo be 1 tow eee 88 895 
May .... 200 886 885 893 ; 895 
Ge So ere a ees 900 a 910 
July ..... 2100 915 904 914 a 915 
PRONE 5s See Sek ee 925 a 9385 


Total sales, including switches, 3,300 
bbls. P. crude S. E. 7c bi 


Monday, January 13, 1930. 


SU as SG et acca mee aoe @ ..... 
pe 200 850 850 850a.... 
WORcchs Serer sees 850 a 865 
POR es i Sb ek AERO 876 a 878 
MMOD, Sink cece. US cas 880 a 898 
RE CEOS Sra 896 a 899 
MN 5a ks 5d 0:s eee, eae 910 a 915 
July . 1500 920 908 918 a 919 
WN 5x5). he Soe: Sa eee 928 a 935 


Total sales, including switches, 1,700 
bbls. P. crude S. E. 7%c sales and bid. 


Tuesday, January 14, 1930. 


Ce NEE PE Cn STE O48 @ ie. 
MMe os 6s ke em ees. ema 840 a 860 
| ie 100 860 860 860 a 870 
Mar. .... 400 879 878 878 a.... 
PIGS 35.055: oaiae aiabin oor eases 885 a 895 
May 2400 908 898 898 a.... 
CON ios babe cheba nea 905 a 915 
July 5400 9380 919 920a. 

BU ee SEE ie Na 928 a 932 


Total sales, including switches, 8,300 
bbls. P. crude S. E. 7%c bid. 


Wednesday, January 15, 1930. 


BOR Ee i WES ews 840 a.... 
MOM vctckicks aeee cares 835 a 860 
WORDS bees eee BA tere 860 a 865 
Mar. .... 8000 879 876 877 a 876 
BOCs oiccie. Witta Gace exes 880 a 892 
May 2700 899 896 897 a 896 
WE Sich. awa wees s cues 900 a 915 
July 1500 920 917 916 . 917 
Aug. .... 200 929 927 929 


2 9 9 
Total sales, including nies, 1, 400 





40 
bbls. Prime crude S. E. 7%c bid. 
Thursday, January 16, 1930. 

EEE AS Nee este ; de 
DU hescs odcb habe: 240% 835 a 860 
RS ee No ae eee 850 a 865 
ME its oe aw 884 876 876 a 877 
ai ah ae ia bs iu a aoe pias 880 a 892 
eee 905 897 897a.... 
SS sree fa 4 904 a 915 
July 927 919 918 a 920 
Ee see caus ee: ee 








See page 42 for later markets. 








COCOANUT OIL—The market ruled 
steady. Demand, however, was limited 
but sellers were firm owing to reports 
of a scarcity of better grades of copra. 
Some attention was being given to re- 
ports of cocoanut damage in Manila by 
a pest known as the “leaf miner”. At 
New York, tanks were quoted at 74% @ 
7%c; bulk oil, 7@7%c; Pacific Coast 
tanks, 6% @6%c. 

CORN OIL—While the market was 
rather slow, the tone was firm. Tanks, 
f.o.b. mills, were quoted at 7% @7%c. 

SOYA BEAN OIL—Nominal condi- 
tions continued to prevail in this mar- 
ket. Tanks, New York, were quoted at 
10@10%c; packages, 11%c. Pacific 
Coast tanks, 9c. 

PALM OIL—A scarcity of nearby of- 
ferings continued in evidence and the 
market on shipment oil was steadier. 
At New York, Nigre for shipment was 
quoted at 7 to 7.10c; Lagos for ship- 
ment, 742c; twenty per cent soft oil for 
shipment, 73%. @7*<c. 

PALM KERNEL OIL — Inactivity 
again featured the market but the tone 
was fairly steady. New York tanks 
were quoted at 7%c; casks, 8c; bulk oil, 
Te. 

OLIVE OIL FOOTS—The market was 
reported quiet and barely steady, with 
nearby foots at New York quoted at 
7%c; future shipment supplies, 74c¢ 

RUBBERSEED OIL—Market purely 
nominal and quoted at 9c for shipment. 

SESAME OIL—Market nominal. 

PEANUT OIL—Market nominal. 


The Procter & Gamble Co. 


Refiners of all Grades of 


COTTONSEED 
OIL 


PURITAN, Winter Pressed Salad Oil 
BOREAS, Prime Winter Yellow 
VENUS, Prime Summer White 
STERLING, Prime Summer Yellow 
WHITE CLOVER Cooking Oil 
MARIGOLD Cooking Oil 

JERSEY Butter Oil 

MOONSTAR Cocoanut Oil 

P &G SPECIAL (hardened) Cocoanut Oil 


General Offices: 
CINCINNATI * OHIO 
Cable Address: “Procter” 


———— 
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COTTONSEED OIL — The market 
was quiet but steadier on store oil. 
There was no particular demand in evi- 
dence, and store prices quoted at about 
%c over January. Southeast crude, 
7¥%c sales and bid; Valley, 74% @7%c; 
Texas, 7c sales. 


~~ 


NEW ORLEANS OIL MARKETS. 
(Special Report to The National Provisioner.) 


New Orleans, La., Jan. 13, 1930. 


The consumption report this morning 
stated that 228,894 barrels had been 
consumed. The figures were very dis- 
appointing and smaller than expecta- 
tions. However, values did not decline 
materially, indicating that the price 
should be not far from the bottom. 

All depends now upon the next cot- 
ton crop, because the Farm Board will 
probably dominate the values during 
the balance of the present season. 

To quote, in part, the Journal of 
Commerce of New York: “The Farm 
Board with the power of the purse may 
be a great persuader of a shortened 
acreage.” 

As to lard and hog values, we quote 
the Government dispatches: 

“The December pig survey indicates 
a total fall pig crop about like that of 
a year ago, though about 4 per cent 
larger in the Corn Belt.” 

It suggests that the combined spring 
and fall pig crop of the Corn Belt may 
have been slightly larger in 1929 than 
in 1928. After making statistical al- 
lowances, the survey suggests that the 
number of sows to farrow next spring 
in the Corn Belt, will not be greatly 
different from the number farrowing 
last spring. 

———_—— 
MEMPHIS PRODUCTS MARKETS. 


(Special Report to The Nationa] Provisioner.) 

Memphis, Tenn., Jan. 15, 1930.—Cot- 
tonseed futures were dull in Wednes- 
day’s session, but there is a considerable 
buying interest in the options beyond 
January, at just under the market, 
while sellers are limited for the time 
being almost entirely to cash handlers 
against purchases of spot seed in the 
country. Bids from this source are un- 
derstood to be out tonight at $34.00, 
delivered Memphis, and while movement 
is in better volume than during the 


past thirty days, arrivals are only just _ 


about sufficient to take care of January 
committments, and represents mostly 
car load purchases. 

Stocks of seed in the tri-states terri- 
tory working favorably to Memphis, are 
large comparatively, and in most in- 
stances of tenderable grade, at least in- 
sofar as early gathered stocks are con- 
cerned. Discounts and premiums under 
Manufacturers Merchants Exchange 
rules are becoming more familiar, and 
current receipts to cash handlers are 
originating in a steadily wider terri- 
tory. 

Samples to the chemists this week 
have been representative of Mississippi, 
Alabama and Tennessee production. 

Cottonseed meal was a little easier at 
the start Wednesday, and succeeding 
sales were at gradually receding price 
levels. The market closing with the 
active options beyond February at a 
little under $34.75, while February 
traded at this level and January was 
bid at $35.25 on the close. 
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The early deliveries are now show- 
ing premiums over the deferred, the 
reverse of the relation which has pre- 
viously shown a carrying charge 
premium into the spring positions. This 
reversal is apparently entirely due to 
offgrade stock in. the Memphis terri- 
tory, and the fear from shorts that a 
large part of this tonnage may not 
prove of tenderable quality. On the 
other hand, trade buying is indifferent, 
and the tendency is to withold shipping 
instructions to such an extent as can 
be arranged by the dealers with the 


mills. 
ee 
SHORTENING AND OIL PRICES. 


Prices of shortening and salad and 
cooking oils on Thursday, Jan. 16, 1930, 
based on sales made by member com- 
panies of the Shortening and Oil Divi- 
sion of the National Cottonseed Prod- 
ucts Association, were as follows: 


Shortening. 
Per lb. 

North and Northeast: 

Carlots, 26,000 Ibs.......ccscsccccecs @10% 

ee Oe Nw a's a uno0 6 no. bk d-40:5 @10% 

Less than 3,500 Ibs.............eeees @11\% 
Southeast: 

Be MD ncdcwcntcnvnsscnrecesceces @10% 

Bier Gee SE00O TG. 2. is ccscccicecess @10% 
Southwest: 

ag ae ere @104% 

BOGGS TS, AWA GUD. ois cccccccscccces @10% 

E208 Than 20,000 IDS... ccccccccececs @10% 
WR RS: n 6 on 6 nv 0slcten owe sess see @l1 

Salad Oil. 

North and Northeast: 

CN CERN EE be ccs antewsec snes @10% 

es I, WD in 0.4.0 05k 0064 dsaciciee 11 

ee We a sb vnw0'-c 6b cess see veees 11% 
South: 

Cee, BOBO Tee nc cts casiecccees @10% 

HOGS CHAR CAPIOER 20. cccccvccccscnes @10% 
PE SOS. ovo c ee 40.000. 5500s ddalen ii @10% 


Cooking Oil—White. 
Ye per lb. less than salad oil. 

Cooking Oil—Yellow. 
Yc per Ib. less than salad oil. 


oe 


MARGARINE UNION PURCHASE. 


Aarhus Oliefabrik, A. S., has dis- 
posed of its oil refinery and trading in- 
terests in Danzig to the Margarine 
Union, but retains ownership of its 
Danish properties. 


The Edward Flash Co. 


17 State Street 
NEW YORK CITY 


Brokers Exclusively 
ALL VEGETABLE OILS 


In Barrels or Tanks 


COTTON OIL FUTURES 


On the New York Produce Exchange 
































| South Texas Cotton Oil Co. 


Houston, Texas 


Manufacturer of 


Hydrogenated Oils 


Cotton Seed and Peanut, for 


SHORTENING 
MARGARINE 


and Confectionery Trades 
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“ra SOUTHWARK 
not 
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| t, 
ping Two COLUMN HYDRAULIC CURB PRESSES 
| the offer many advantages for efficient production under hard, exacting 
conditions. Southwark Presses are in use in the largest and most 
3g modern rendering, fertilizer, soap and allied industries. Let us send 
ae you our Bulletin on Curb Presses. 
1930, 
com- e J . e . 
Divi- No special preparation of material is necessary with these 
-rod- ° ° 
presses. They will compress any material that can be placed 
* in the curb, without danger of breaking the machine. 
Q10% 
alli, We also carry four column presses and structural frame presses. The 
Q10% structural presses are complete with hydraulic pump and require no 
te additional equipment—these are ideal for the smaller plants. 


@10% 
a SOUTHWARK FOUNDRY and MACHINE CO. 
434 WASHINGTON AVENUE 


@10% 
















































































Bilt Akron PHILADELPHIA, PA. Chicago 
aids 100 E. South St. 343 S. Dearborn St. 
10° 
STEDMAN’S SCRAP 
fe gage PRESS 
z in- for Green Bone, 
ae D Bon Car- 
Its bed ” 300 to 1200 Tons 
casses, Fats, Offal, Hydraulic Crackling Ejector 
= Pressed Cracklings Quine gui = - nose 
eine uality Hig rice Low 
>. An Excellent Preliminary Breaker pon Gey. eeig ts 
Adjustable to insure fine or coarse crushing ° 
Ask for bulletin 123 Dunning & Boschert 
’ . 
Stedman’s Foundry & Machine Works Press Co., Inc. 
Founded 1834 362 West Water St., 
50. . Syracuse, N. Y., U. S. A. 
S ©. Satine : Reine AURORA, INDIANA Established 1872 
S 
B e 
° nse 
= e—t 
— Soak eer ale caning viseors La Sica 
ali the ent whe a other dit 
aT is all equipme’on blood an time 
de Ti voilers and _ “greases Lo scrubbing. ing costs 
Oakite oo with te a + reductions 
come or saved te oa only DY Filter Presses 
for v0! a s 
write for Manufa RoDUCTS HC. E nN. FOR LARD & OIL REFINERS, BEEF EXTRACT, GLUE, 
v 
oAKITE F SOAP AND TALLOW MANUFACTURERS 
S rr. qhames Stree PACKING HOUSE MACHINERY AND EQUIPMENT 
Hydraulic Tankage and Curb Presses 
wsMethods Send us your Specifications for Quotations 
SAKIT William R. Perrin & Company 
acai 351 W. 23rd St. Chicago, Illinois 
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The Week’s Closing Markets 


FRIDAY’S CLOSINGS 


Provisions. 

Hog products are firmer on commis- 
sion house buying, covering, a small 
hog run, steady hog markets and a fair- 
ly good cash trade, but weakness in 
grains and profit taking checked up- 
turns. 

Cottonseed Oil. 

Cotton oil is active and stronger ow- 
ing to strength in the South, commis- 
sion house buying, covering and steadi- 
ness in lard and cotton. Refiners’ brok- 
ers are on both sides, and some profes- 
sionals are fighting advances. South- 
east Valey crude, 7%4c sales and bid; 
Texas, 7c bid. Cash trade is moderate 
but consumers are expected to come in 
any day. 

Quotations on cottonseed oil at New 
York Friday noon were: Jan., $8.40 bid; 
Feb., $8.50@8.70; March, $8.85@8.87; 
April, $8.88@9.05; May, $9.08@9.10; 
June, $9.15@9.25; July, $9.23@9.31; 
Aug., $9.35@9.45. 


Tallow. 
Tallow, extra, 7% @7%c. 


Stearine. 
Stearine, oleo, 9%c. 
——~fe——_ 


FRIDAY’S GENERAL MARKETS. 

New York, Jan. 17, 1930. — Lard, 
prime western, $10.95@11.05; middle 
western, $10.80@10.90; city, 10%@ 
10%c; refined continent, 11c; South 
American, 11%c; Brazil kegs, 12%c; 
compound, 10%c. 


——— 


HULL OIL MARKET. 

Hull, England, Jan. 14, 1930. — (By 
Cable.)—Refined cottonseed oil, 31s 9d; 
Egyptian crude cottonseed oil, 28s 6d. 

——e—_—__ 


MEAT IMPORTS AT NEW YORK. 

Imports of meats and meat products 
received at New York for the week 
ended Jan. 11, 1930, according to the 
U. S. Bureau of Agricultural Economics: 


Point of 

origin, Commodity. Amount. 
Argentine—Canned meats ............. 50,100 1 
Brasil—Beef RAMS ........0000sssc0ce0 1,540 ibe. 
Canada—Quarters of beef ............. 180 
Canada—Beef cuts ..............c00e 15,170 Ibs. 
Canada—Pork loins ................00. 708 Ibs. 
Canada—Sweet pickled pork .......... 9.000 Ibs. 
Canada—Meat products ............... 5.606 Ibs. 
Ee carnacl ocesmessewnsesé 8,464 Ibs. 
Canada—Sausage ................00005 560 Ibs. 
Czechoslovakia—Hams ................ 1,100 Ibs. 
England—Beef tongues ............... 90 1 

we Se 250 Ibs. 
Germany—Bouillon cubes ............. 7,000 Ibs. 
Germany—Sausage ................005 3,541 Ibs. 
TL cc cewcdncudabecceseses 10.621 Ibs. 
0 en 2,307 Ibs. 
New Zealand—Sheep carcasses ....... 3 
Uruguay—Jerked beef ..............+. 14,000 Ibs. 
Uruguay—Canned corned beef......... 80,000 Ibs. 
—@— 


BOSTON MEAT SUPPLIES. 
Receipts of Western dressed meats 
at Boston for the week ended Jan. 9, 
1930, with comparisons: 


Week Cor. 

ended Prev. week, 

Western dressed meats: Jan. 9. week, 1929. 
Steers, carcasses ...... 2,781 2,094 2,219 
Cows, carcasses ...... 1,766 1,731 1,998 
Bulls, carcasses ...... 32 40 59 
Veals, carcasses ...... 1,335 877 2,189 
Lambs, carcasses ..... 13,910 17,706 10,001 
Mutton, carcasses .... 516 788 690 
Pork, Ibs. .........:..608,153 495,320 480,797 


CHICAGO HIDE MOVEMENT. 


Receipts of hides at Chicago for the 
week ended January 11, 1930, were 
3,866,000 lbs.; previous week, 4,696,000 
Ibs.; same week last year, 3,427,000 lbs.; 
from January 1 to January 11 this year, 
6,601,000 lbs.; year ago, 6,830,000 lbs. 

Shipments of hides from Chicago for 
the week ended January 11, 1930, were 
5,092,000 lbs.; previous week, 4,589,000 
lbs.; same week last year, 4,562,000 
lbs.; from January 1 to January 11 this 
year, 7,642,000 lbs.; same period a year 
ago, 8,169,000 lbs. 

a rd 
WEEKLY HIDE IMPORTS. 


Imports of cattle hides at leading 
U. S. ports for week ended Jan. 11, 1930: 








Week ended New York. Boston. Phila. 
Jan. 11, 1930 ...... 40,152 S| reer) 
Jan, 4, 1930 ...... Se” (ewes. "eases 
Dec. 29-31, 1929... .16,785 18,754 28,614 
Dec. 28, 1929 ...... 81,040 7,145 1,004 
Jan. 12, 1929 ...... 23,084 18,344 ° ° 
Jan. 5, 1920 ...... 11,565 2,520 

To date, 1930..... 44,315 S7GR 8 8 =—«—s_ cece 

To date, 1929..... 29,614 20,806 = §—§ sce 
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CHICAGO MID-MONTH STOCKS. 
Stocks of provisions in Chicago at the 
close of business on January 14, 1930: 


Dec. 31, 


Jan. 14, Jan. 14, 
1930. 1929. 1929. 
Mess pork, new, 
made since Oct. 


1, °29, bris. .... 590 896 1,347 


Uct. 1, ’29, bris.. 103 103 
P. §S. lard, made 

since Oct. 1, '29, 

Ibs. ...........++-17,702,844 15,867,471 38,749,395 
P. 8. lard, made 

Oct. 1, ‘28, to 

Oct. 1, ’29, ibs... 5,439,000 6,187,000 6,402,080 
Other kinds of lard, 

Mills, sas genvasoses 6,606,408 7,099,836 4,816,453 
8. R. sides, made 

~ gg Uct. 1, ’29, 


ML, Si ens aninc no 4s. 00 e6ceey 612,751 
D. 8. clear bellies, 

made since Oct. 

1, °29, lbs. ......17,216,200 17,167,517 23,346,143 
D. 8S. clear bellies, 

made previous to 

Oct. 1, ’29, Ibs... 2,226,680 3,443,818 3,278,132 
D. S. rib_ bellies, 


ma'‘e sivce Oct. 

2, °SD, We. ..00. 342,829 319,057 2,528,964 
D. 8S. riv_ bellies, 

made previous to 

Oct. 1, 29, Ibs... 10,796 15,335 2,000 
Ex. sh. cl. sides, 

made since Oct. 

1, °20, lbs....... 19,391 8,528 177,957 
Ex. sh. cl. sides, 

made previous to 

Oct. 1, °20, Ibs.. 37,049 96,852 10,000 








WHOLESALE DRESSED MEAT PRICES. 


Wholesale prices of Western dressed meats quoted by the U. S. Bureau 
of Agricultural Economics at Chicago and Eastern markets on Jan. 16, 1930: 



















Fresh Beef: CHICAGO. BOSTON. NEW YORK. PHILa. 
STEERS (700 lbs. up): 
Choice ... occcccce$2l.50@23.00 $20.00@21.50 $21.50@24.00 _.......... 
oe eee 19.50@21.50 19.00@20.00 20.00@22.00 $20.00@21.00 
STEERS (550-700 Ibs.) : 
SNE. 6udap6605645064006060665060080 ED —— wedeevenes 21.50@24.00 22.50@24.00 
SE chagddenesebeceshsdseetsdcnceces Oe | cenbegeces 20.00@22.00 19.00@21.50 
STEERS (500 lbs. up): 
PRIOR, 06. 006905 0000000000006 500ese 17.50@20.00 18.00@19.00 19.00@21.00 18.00@19.00 
COMMON o.cccccccsccccccccccccsesecees 16.50@17.50 17.00@18.00 17.50@19.00 = ww eee eee 
STEERS (1): 
Yearling (300-550 Ibs.) : 
Choice .. ° 23.00@25.00 22.50@25.00 wee eee 
Good .... 21.00@23.00 21.00@22.50 wee ee eeeee 
Medium 19.00@21.00 we eeeceee we neeeeene weve renee 
COWS: 
GORE. cccccvccccocconceccececcevesoess 15.50@17.00 16.00@16.50 16.00@17.50 16.00@17.00 
DE cUncscaneuaucndscbuseek ene as 14.50@15.50 15.00@16.00 15.09@16.50  15.00@16.00 
SRE | 0090:5 4504549806 500946 dn eases 13.50@14.50 14.50@15.00 14.00@15.50 14.00@15.00 
Fresh Veal and Calf Carcasses: 
VEALERS (2): 
ET sab ancdewstadewessesawesesexype 23.00@25.00 25.00@27.00 26.00@28.00 eS 
MEE: SobdG06d0b Seen cddeesssesecoosene 20.00@23.00 22.00@25.00 25.00@26.00 24,00@25.00 
ER id baaneS6osndeces bon dadeneees 17.00@20.00 20.00@22.00 22.00@25.00 20.00@23.00 
 dndacccdin eases wes e se horekoa 14.00@17.00 18.00@20.00 19.00@22.00 17.00@19.00 
CALF (2) (3): 
Good .... - 16.00@18.00 19.00@20.00 19.00@20.00 ss... eee eee 
Medium - 15.00@16.00 17.00@19.00 17.00@19.00 = wna ceeceee 
COMMON 2c cccccccccccccccccccsecceces 14.00@15.00 WDOOBIT.00 — nncccceece «sn vcnccves 
Fresh Lamb and Mutton: 
LAMB (38 lbs. down): 
GNNGD sc cccccccstocccccccccccccvccces 26.00@28.00 29.00@30.00 28.00@30.00 28.50@29.00 
GOON wcccccccccccccccccccccccscesccee 25.00@27.00 28.00@29.00 27.00@29.00 28.00@ 28.50 
Mediu § nccccccccccccvccccceccceccese 23.00@ 24.00 26.00@28.00 26.00@28.00 24.00@27.00 
TE baucw'scenssnsso Seco tnaucnetes 20.00@23.00 24.00@26.00 25.00@26.00 wwe ee ee eee 
LAMB (39-45 Ibs.) : 
PMI. 560505 000s0.0K6e0ssnesterenohees 25.00@27.00 28.00@29.00 27.00@29.00 28.00@29.00 
MIRO oe 51010 4:00000.00 bee ecceeeeees renee 24.00@26.00 27.00@28.00 26.00@29.00 27.00@28.00 
DN. ho a4 s 06's 5'0-40 0000 5050466000%% 22.000 24.00 25.00@27.00 26.00@28.00 24.00@27.00 
GOMER cc ccccececccccccccccccececccs 20.00@22.00 23.00@25.00 24.00@26.00 wee eneeeee 


LAMB (46-55 Ibs.) : 





Choice + 23.00@25.00 25.00@27.00 26.00@27.00 24.00@26.00 

Good 22.00@24.00 24.00@26.00 24.00@26.00 23.00@25.00 
MUTTON (Ewe) 70 Ibs. down: 

¥ 13.50@15.50 17.00@19.00 14.00@16.00 15.00@16.00 

Medium 12.00@13.50 15.00@17.00 13.00@14.00 14.00@15.00 

GER, oc ckcccccscccvcccesecsocccece 10.00@12.00 13.00@15.00 11.00@13.00 wwe ee eee 


Fresh Pork Cuts: 
LOINS: 


22.00 20.50@22.00 


B-10 WWE. BV. wc ccccccccccccccccccevess 19.00@ 22.00@24.00 20.00@22.00 
BRED TE, Gio c ccccccniccoccovcoscocess 19.00@21.00 20.50@21.50 21.00@23.00 20.00@22.00 
BBDE BHS. GV. .cccccscccccccccccccsecce 18.00@20.00 19.50@20.50 20,00@22.00 19. 20.00 
BB-SB TBS. BV .c cccccccccccvcccccccccccs 16.00@17.00 17.50@18.50 17.00@19.00 17. 19.00 

SHOULDER, N. Y. Style, Skinned: ° 
DES TB. BV ccc cccccccscccscccccoccecs 14.50@16.50 we eee eee 16.00@18.00 16,00@17.00 
PICNICS: 
BW TAG. BV. cccccccccccccecccccccssese § seesensces 14.00@15.00 sw. sw ee eee 15.00@16.00 
BUTTS. Boston Style: 
BB TRB, OF. ccccccscccccvevcccessccese 17.00@19.00 ~. ...seeeeee 20.00@22.00 19.00@20.00 
SPARE RIBS: 
BE TIED cc ccccccccccccnceccesss oe BEOORIGC00 i ccccccncne «=» sveceesccs «sos eseeeoe 
TRIMMINGS: 
PROBUMRE cccccccccecccccccsccsecccccces BOGOGTEDD nc ccwccece =. cecceseves 
TAO cccccccvcccvcvcccccossosessccses 16.50@18.00 = ccccceeeee «sn eeenveee 





(1) Includes heifer yearlings 450 Ibs. down at Chicago and New York. (2) Includes ‘‘skin on” 
at New York and Chicago. (8) Includes sides at Boston and Philadelphia. 
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Hide and Skin Markets 


Chicago. . 

PACKER HIDES—Packers were 
finally successful in obtaining their ask- 
ing price on branded cows, which moved 
in volume this week at %c advance, in 
line with the advance obtained last 
week on other descriptions. Total 
movement here for the week was about 
80,000 hides, with the bulk of the busi- 
ness going direct to shoe manufactur- 
ing tanners. Branded cows made up 
well over half of the total sales this 
week and leaves the market in a fairly 
well cleaned up condition. Other de- 
scriptions sold at unchanged prices, 
with an unsatisfied demand for heavy 
branded steers. Market remains firm, 
in spite of the seasonal deterioration 
in quality. 

Spready native steers nominally 
18%c. Several cars heavy native steers 
moved at 16%c, and two cars Decem- 
ber-January extreme light native steers 
sold at 15c, both steady. 

Butt branded steers sold at 16c and 
Colorados at 15c. Heavy Texas steers 
did not move, being well sold up, with 
last sales at 16c. Light Texas steers 
sold at 14%c, steady. Extreme light 
Texas steers sold at 13%4c, an advance 
of Ye. 

All packers moved heavy native 
cows at 13%e for December-January 
take-off. About 4,000 light native cows 
from selected points moved at 14c, with 
5,000 more reported late last week at 
same figure, all mostly January take- 
off. Probably 40,000 or more branded 
cows were moved at the advance, 13 2c, 
dating December-January. 

Last sale of native bulls was at 10c. 
Branded bulls last sold at 8%c for 
northerns and up to 9%ec for light 
southerns. 

South American market was fairly 
active and stronger. ‘Last sales of 
Argentine frigorifico steers were at 
$42.50, equal to about 18%c, c.if. New 
York, and Uruguay steers at $42.75, 
equal to 19c, New York, as against 
$41.50 paid late last week for Argen- 
tine steers. 


SMALL PACKER HIDES—One lo- 
cal small packer moved January pro- 
duction, 2,500 hides, late last week at 
13%c for all-weight native steers and 
cows and 12%c for branded; another 
moved about 3,000 January hides later 
at 18%c for native all-weights and 
12%¢ for branded, or %4c over sales 
earlier last week. Bids of 18%c and 
12%ce being declined and asking higher. 

Trading reported in the Pacific Coast 
market involving 15,000 December hides 
at 18c for steers and 11%c for cows, 
f.o.b. shipping points; further sales re- 
ported later, same basis. 

HIDE TRIMMINGS—Sales of big 
packer hide trimmings reported at 
$37.00 per ton, Chicago basis. 

COUNTRY HIDES — Trading con- 
tinues light and market firm, although 
no advance registered so far. All- 
weights quoted 11%@11%%c, selected, 
delivered, according to weight average. 
Heavy steers and cows slow and about 
10%@lic. Buff weights in demand at 
11%ce, last paid, with 11%@12c asked. 
Top so far on extremes 13%%c, although 
14ce being asked. Bulls quoted around 


Tec. All-weight branded 942@10c 
less Chicago freight. 

CALFSKINS—Big packer calfskins 
last sold at 21c, northern basis, for a 
lot running September to December; 
some offered at 21%6c, others talk 22c 
for December. 

Chicago city calf last sold at 19c for 
straight 8/15 lb. weights and offered 
this basis; 19%c last paid for 8/10 lb. 
Mixed cities and countries quoted 
around 16c; straight countries 15c. 

KIPSKINS—Last sales of big pack- 
er kipskins were at 20c for December 
northern natives, 18c for over-weights 
and i6c for branded. Market quiet 
but steady. 

One lot of 5,000 Chicago city kips, 
understood dating back couple months, 
sold early at 18c; current quality 
quoted 174%2@18c. Mixed city and 
country kips quoted around 15%@l6c; 
straight countries 14@14%%c. 

Big packer regular slunks last sold 
at $1.25; now offered at $1.80. Last 
trading in hairless was at 27%¢c flat; 
offered at 30c for No. 1’s and half-price 
for small ones. 

HORSEHIDES — Market about 
steady, at $4.50@5.00 for city renderers, 
with 25c more talked in the East; mixed 
city and country lots quoted $4.00@4.50 
flat, including not more than 10 per 
cent No. 2’s; buyers’ ideas $1.00 less for 
excess No. 2’s. 

SHEEPSKINS — Dry pelts quoted 
around 15c per lb. One lot of 4,000 big 
packer shearlings, all No. 1’s, reported 
at $1.20; earlier sales were at $1.10 for 
a lot running 25 per cent No. 2’s, and 
$1.05 now bid. Pickled skins easy, fol- 
lowing the sales last week in the East; 
Chicago market quoted $6.50@6.75 
nom. for current straight run of packer 
production. Trading in the East last 
week was at $7.25 per doz. for late De- 
cember and early January, $6.75 for 
late January, and $6.00 paid and later 
declined for February. The lower wool 
market has hindered movement of wool 
pelts, despite improvement in quality. 
Sales of wool at Liverpool] indicated 
decline of 74%@10 per cent on fine wool, 
and 165,000 bales being offered at Lon- 
don sales January 21, with a similar 
decline expected. About 12,000 Decem- 
ber-January wool pelts sold at $1.82% 
for straight run, and $1.40 last paid for 
January with $1.45 asked. 

PIGSKINS—No. 1 pigskin strips 
quoted 64%2@7c. Frozen gelatine stocks 
quoted 5@5%c. 

New York. 

PACKER HIDES—Market quiet, be- 
ing sold up to end of year and no ac- 
tivity yet in January hides. However, 
priced quoted %c higher and full Chi- 
cago prices, 1644c for native steers, 16c 
for butt brands and 15c for Colorados, 
declined, asking %c more. 

COUNTRY HIDES — Trading light, 
due to scarcity of offerings. Market 
firm but no higher prices registered so 
far. Buff weights firmly held at 11%c; 
extremes 13%c for 25/45 lb. weights. 

CALFSKINS—Somewhat better un- 
dertone reported in city calfskin mar- 
ket. Last trading in 5-7’s was at $1.85, 
7-9’s at $2.27% and later $2.30 bid, and 
9-12’s last sold at $2.75.._However, a 
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little activity reported very late this 
week, no details as yet. 


New York Hide Exchange Futures. 

Saturday, Jan. 11. 1980—Close: Jan. 
14.40n; Feb. 14.65n; Mar. 14.90n; Apr. 
15.10n; May 15.35@15.60; June 15.60n; 
July 15.90n; Aug. 16.15n; Sept. 16.40 
@16.50; Oct. 16:55n; Nov. 16.75n; Dec. 
16.90@17.00. Sales 6 lots. 

Monday, Jan. 13, 1930—Close: Jan. 
14.30n; Feb. 14.55n; Mar. 14.80n; Apr. 
15.00n; May 15.25@15.50; June 15.50n; 
July 15.80n; Aug. 16.05n; Sept. 16.30@ 
16.31 sales; Oct. 16.45n; Nov. 16.65n; 
Dec. 16.80n. Sales 12 lots. 


Tuesday, Jan. 14, 1930—Close: Jan. 
14,.25n; Feb. 14.50n; Mar. 14.75n; Apr 
15.00n; May 15.20@15.30; June 15.40"; 
July 15.65n; Aug. 15.90n; Sept. 16.54@ 
16.25; Oct. 16.30n; Nov. 16.50n; Dec. 
16.70@16.90. Sales 6 lots. 

Wednesday, Jan. 15, 19380—-Close: 
Jan. 14.35n; Feb. 14.60n; Mar. 14.85n; 
Apr. 15.05n; May 15.30@15.50; June 
15.55n; July 15.80n; Aug. 16.10n; Sept. 
16.35 sale; Oct. 16.50n; Nov. 16.65n; 
Dec. 16.80@16.90. Sales 14 lots. 

Thursday, Jan. 16, 1930—Close: Jan. 
14.85@15.20; Feb. 15.00; Mar. 15.10; 
Apr. 15.25; May 15.40@15.45; woune 
15.65; July 15.90; Aug. 16.15; Sept. 


16.40@16.45; Oct. 16.55; Nov. 16.:0; 
Dec. 16.85. Sales 12 lots. 


Friday, Jan. 17, 1930—Close: Jan. 
14.18; Keb. 14.95n; Mar. 15.05n; Apr. 
15.20n; May 15.85@15.45; June 15.60n; 
July 15.85n; Aug. 16.10n; Sept. 16.35; 
Oct. 16.50n; Nov. 16.70n; Dec. 16.90; 
Close steady. Sales 8 lots. 

—— 


CHICAGO HIDE QUOTATIONS. 
Quotations on hides at Chicago for 
the week ended January 17, 1930, with 
comparisons, are reported as follows: 
PACKER HIDES, 


Week ended Prev. Cor. week 
Jan, 17 week, 1929, * 
Spr. nat. strs. @18\%n @l1sn 21 @zzn 
pant G nat. strs, @16% @16% @iy 
vy. Lex. strs. 16 1s plot’ 
Hvy. butt brnd’d , sie 
is Saree @16 @16 @15'4 
Hvy. Col. strs. wis @15 74 
iux-light Tex, : bs oes 
See @18% 138 @13% @1l6 
Brnd’d cows. @18% 183 @13% @ib 
Hvy. nat. cows @I13%4 @13% @li 
Lt. nat. cows @l4 134%@14 @iui% 
Nat. bulls .. @l10 @10 @l1s 
Brnd'd bulls. 84@ 9% 844Ww 9% 114%4@12n 
Calfskins ...21 @21% @21 @25%ax 
Kips, nat.... @20 @20 @22%, 
Kips, ov-wt.. @18 @1s8 @21 ‘ 
Kips, brnd’d. @16 @16 @20 
Slunks, reg..1.25@1.30 @1.25 @1.50 


Slunks, hris.. @27% @27%, @55 
Light native, butt branded and Colorado steers 
lc per Ib. less than heavies. 


CITY AND SMALL PACKERS, 


Nat. all-wts.. @13% @13% @16ax 
Branded .... @123 @i2% @15'gux 


Nat. bulls... 9 @ 9%n 9 @ 9%n12 @i2%4n 
Brnd'd bulls. 8 @ 8%4n 8 @ 8%n ll @iliyn 


Calfskins ... @19 @19 @23 
a dasc ice 17%@18 @17%b @20 
Slunks, reg... @1.00 @1.00 1.10@1.25 
Slunks, hris, @20n @20n 45 @5ti 
COUNTRY HIDES. 
Hvy. steers. .10%@I11 104%@l11 @14 
Hvy. cows...104%@I11 10%@11 @i4 
) a ee 114%@12 114%@12 @i4 
Extremes ...13%@14 134%@14 154 @16 
RE, -0ns <0<'s @7T4n 7 @7% 10 @it% 
Calfskins ... @15n @lin 17 @I17% 
SEO Sar tve 14 @14%n @l4n 16 @VW 
Light calf...1.10@1.20 1.10@1.20 1.30@1.40 
Deacons ....1.10@1.20 1.10@1.20 1.30@1.4) 


Slunks, reg..60 @75 60 @75 
Slunks, hris.. 5 @10n 5 @10n 
Horsehides . 
Hogskins .. 


65 @i75 
25 @30 
-4.00@5.00 4.00@5.00 5.00@%.(0 
50 @55 50 @55 60 @75 
SHEEPSKINS. 
Pkr. lambs.1.324%@1.40 1.30@1.40 2.40@3 20 
Sml. pkr. 
lambs ..... 1.10@1.25 1.10@1.25 2.20@2.60 
Pkr. shearlgs.90 @1.20 90 @1.10 1.25@1.50 
Dry pelts ...14 @15 14. @15 25. @27 
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Live Stock Markets 


CHICAGO 


(Reported by U. S. Bureau of Agricultural 
Economics. ) 
Chicago, Ill., Jan. 16, 1930. 

CATTLE—Compared with a week 
ago: All fed steers and yearlings, ex- 
cept strictly choice or specialty kinds, 
50@75c lower; instances, $1.00 down on 
good steers scaling 1,400 lbs. upward; 
trade very uneven; shipper demand nar- 
row; receipts of inbetween grades ex- 
cessive, with choice offerings all weights 
relatively scarce, but still in ample sup- 
ply to meet trade requirements; ex- 
panded receipts and a sluggish dressed 
trade weakening factors; bulk fed 
steers and yearlings comprise inbetween 
grades, recent high market on common 
and medium light steers attracting lib- 
eral supply 950 to 1,100 lb. steers of 
value to sell last week at $12.50 down- 
ward to $11.50, but now going mostly 
at $12.00 downward to $11.00; beef 
cows and heavy heifers 50c@$1.00 off; 
common cows and cutters, strong to 25c 
higher; bulls, strong and vealers, 50@ 
75c higher. Extreme top long yearlings 
and light steers this week, $16.00; best 
heavies, $15.50; bulk fed steers and 
yearlings, $11.75@14.00; most fat cows, 
$7.50@8.75, kinds above $9.00 in very 
narrow demand; low cutters, $5.25@ 
5.75, with strongweights up to $6.50. 

HOGS—Compared with a week ago: 
Today’s quotations 25@35c lower; un- 
even distribution of receipts responsible 
for wide price fluctuations; quality of 
receipts good, medium weight and 
weighty butchers predominating; all 
interests active buyers on low days of 
week; today’s top, $9.90; bulk good to 
choice 140- to 210-lb. weights, $9.65@ 
9.85; 220- to 270-lbs., $9.40@9.65; choice 
220-Ilb. weights, up to $9.75; 280- to 
310-lb. weights, $9.25@9.40; pigs, $9.25 
@9.75; bulk packing sows, $8.15@8.50, 
few up to $9.00. 

SHEEP — Increased receipts and 
slower dressed lamb trade main bear- 


ish factors in fat lamb price decline. 
Compared with one week ago: Fat 
lambs, 25@40c lower; yearlings, around 
25c lower; fat ewes, 50c off. Late bulk 
fat lambs, $13.75@14.00; top, $14.25; 
yearlings, $11.50@12.00; fat ewes, $6.50 
@7.00; early top ewes, $7.75. 


- fo 
KANSAS CITY 


(Reported by U. 8. Bureau of Agricultural 
Economics. ) 

Kansas City, Kan., Jan. 16, 1930. 

CATTLE—Somewhat larger receipts, 
most of which were short fed descrip- 
tions, were largely responsible for a 
prevailing weaker undertone in most 
classes, and declines of 25@50c were 
enforced on all but the better grades of 
light weight fed steers and yearlings. 
There was a broad demand for the lat- 
ter, and values held close to steady 
against last Thursday. Some sales of 
weighty matured steers were considered 
50@75c off. The week’s top stopped 
at $15.25 on choice 847-lb. yearlings, 
and best heavy steers brought $14.50. 
Numerous sales of light weight offer- 
ings were noted at $13.00@14.00, but 
the bulk of the arrivals cashed from 
$10.75@12.50, with plain quality “do- 
gies” selling at $9.50@10.60. Fat she- 
stock closed dull at unevenly 25@75c 
lower, with spots on short fed heifers 
off more. Bulls held steady, but veal- 
ers were reduced 50c, with better 
grades going at $13.00. 

HOGS—Considerable unevenness fea- 
tured the hog trade, and prices have 
fluctuated frequently and rather sharp- 
ly. Values broke sharply on closing 
days of last week, and although some 
reaction was evidenced early this week, 
final prices are 25@85c under last 
Thursday, which was the high point last 
week. The week’s top reached $9.85 on 
Wednesday, while comparable grade 
and weight went at $9.65 on the close. 
All interests have been good buyers at 
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the decline. 
lower. 


SHEEP—Fat lambs recovered some 
of the early loss, but final prices are 
10@15c under a week ago. Choice fed 
lambs scored $13.50 to shippers on 
Monday, while at the finish $13.35 took 
the best. Bulk of the arrivals cleared 
from $13.00@13.40. Clipped Jambs 
brought $12.50@12.85. Mature classes 
were very scarce and closed on a firm 


Packing sows are 10@15c 


basis. Best fat ewes went at $7.10, 
with the bulk selling from $6.90 down. 
a or 
OMAHA 
(Reported by U. 8S. Bureau of Agricultural 
Economics. ) 


Omaha, Jan. 16, 1930. 

CATTLE—Unevenness featured the 
market on fed steers and yearlings all 
through the week, yearlings and light 
steers meeting with broad demand and 
holding full steady while weightier 
kinds were in indifferent demand, and 
were slow with a weak to lower price 
trend, the week’s decline measuring 25 
@50c. She stock closed the week mostly 
steady, bulls strong to 25c higher and 
veals 50c higher. Best weighty steers 
turned at $13.60, yearlings in load lots, 
$14.75 with several small lots $15.00@ 
15.40. 

HOGS—An uneven distribution of re- 
ceipts during the period has resulted 
in considerable fluctuation to prices and 
attempts were made to widen the 
spread between heavy butchers and 
lights. Comparisons Thursday with 
Thursday: Medium weight butchers and 
lights about steady while heavy butch- 
ers and packing sows are around 25c 
lower. Thursday’s top reached $9.60, 
with the bulk 160- to 250-lb. weights 
$9.35@9.50, 250- to 340-lb. weights, 
$9.15@9.40, packing sows, $8.00@8.25, 
stags, $7.25@7.75. 

SHEEP—Market on slaughter lambs 
broke sharply on the initial session of 
the week but showed partial recovery 
under moderate receipts, and compar- 
isons Thursday with Thursday show 
that the market is weak to 25c lower. 
Matured sheep held steady. On Thurs- 
day bulk of the wooled lambs sold 


$12.85@13.25, top, $13.40, slaughter 
ewes good and choice, $6.00@6.75. 
—~4—__ 
SIOUX CITY 
(Reported by U. 8. Bureau of Agricultural 
Economics.) 


Sioux City, Ia., Jan. 16, 1930. 

CATTLE—Better grades slaughter 
steers and yearlings ruled fully steady, 
while less attractive kinds found an 
indifferent demand and some price 
shading developed in plain matured 
beeves. Short feds bulking $11.50@ 
12.50 comprised the large end of the 
steer and yearling run. Load lots of 
long yearlings reached $14.00; big 
weight bullocks stopped at $13.75 and 
a few mixed yearlings ranged up to 
$15.00. Fat she stock trade proved un- 
even, but little material shifting was 
recorded in values. Short-fed heifers 
went freely at $10.50@11.75 and a few 
sales were noted at $12.00@12.25. Most 
beef cows turned at $7.00@8.50. Me- 
dium bulls advanced 25@50c and bulked 
at $8.25@8.75. Vealers remained firm 
with a $13.00 practical top. 

HOGS—Sharp gains early in the 
week due largely to storm conditions 
brought an extreme top of $9.75, but 
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liberal supplies later erased the ad- 
vance and left values steady to 10c 
lower for the week. The late top stood 
at $9.45 for choice 210- to 230-lb. butch- 
ers and most 160- to 300-lb. weights 
made $9.25@9.40, while heavier kinds 
dropped down to $9.10 mainly. Packing 
sows ranged from $7.85@8.40. 
SHEEP—Erratic changes left fat 
lamb values mostly steady to 10c lower 
than last week. Choice 85-lb. fed rang- 
ers scored $13.25, late. Other desirable 
offerings dropped down to $13.00 
largely for weights around 95-lb. Fat 
ewes ruled 25c higher and topped at 


$6.75. 
ae een 
ST. JOSEPH 
(Reported by U. 8. Bureau of Agricultural 
Economics. ) 


St. Joseph, Mo., Jan. 16, 1930. 


CATTLE—A generally lower market 
prevailed for cattle, all grades of 
weighty steers taking a 25@50c loss, 
and lighter weights, with exception of 
kinds of value to sell above $13.00, go- 
ing 15@25c down. Incidentally most of 
the light cattle fell in the penalized 
class. Plainer grades of heifers sold 
steady, with the better kinds 25c lower 
and all beef cows mostly 50c lower; 
cutters and low cutters, together with 
bulls a quarter higher; vealers 50c 
higher. Week’s top $14.50 for 685-lb. 
mixed yearlings; bulk offerings, $11.00 
@12.75; most fat heifers, $10@12.25; 
beef cows, $6.75@8.25; cutter grades, 
$5.00@$6.25; top veals, $14.00. 

HOGS—Butcher hogs, which were at 
peak levels of the season a week ago, 
declined 25@35c, the top falling from 
$9.90 to $9.60. Bulk of hogs, 230-lbs. 
down brought $9.50@9.60; 230- to 300- 
lb. $9.25@9.50 and light lights, $8.75@ 
9.50 today; sows mostly $7.75@8.25. 

SHEEP—Fat lambs showed little net 
change; top and bulk light and medium 
weights today $13.35; 94- to 98-lb. 
weights, $12.85@13.00; natives mostly 
$12.50@13.00; fed clippers $12.75. Aged 
sheep continued higher, most sales 25 
@50c above a week earlier; top ewes, 
$7.10. 
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ST. LOUIS 


(Reported by U. S. Bureau of Agricultural 
Economics. ) 


East St. Louis, IIl., Jan. 16, 1930. 


CATTLE—Bulls and vealers were 
the only slaughter classes that with- 
stood the downward pressure. Com- 
pared with last Thursday, steers sold 
50@75c lower; mixed yearlings and 
heifers, 25@50c lower, cows, cutters and 
low cutters, 25c lower; bulls, 15@25c 
higher; vealers, 25c higher. Tops for 
week: 830-lb. yearlings, $14.25; 1,426- 
lb. matured steers and 581-lb. mixed 
yearlings, $14.00; 688-lb. heifers, 
= cows, $10.50; sausage bulls, 
$9.25. 


HOGS—Light weight hogs sold most 
of the week around $10.00 but late de- 
clines placed values 15@25c lower 
than a week ago. Top on Thursday was 
$9.90 with bulk of light and butcher 
hogs at $9.65@9.85 and packing sows, 
$8.00@8.15. 

SHEEP—Fat lambs showed little 
change for the Thursday to Thursday 
period but fat ewes advanced 50c. Pack- 
ers took most lambs Thursday at $13.50 
@13.75 with a part load to a city 
butcher at $14.25. Throwouts cleared 
at $9.00@10.00; fat ewes $6.00 down. 


~—— Ge 
ST. PAUL 


(By U. S. Bureau of Agricultural Economics and 
Minnesota Department of Agriculture) 


So. St. Paul, Minn., Jan. 15, 1930. 


CATTLE—After opening to a weaker 
basis, the cattle market reacted and 
prices are generally strong to 25c 
higher than a week ago. Best heavy 
steers cashed at $13.65, new high since 
October, with bulk of the steers and 
yearlings at $9.75@$11.25. The big 
bulk of the heifers sold at $7.75@9.00, 
with cows from $6.25@7.50, while all 
cutters sold at $4.75@5.75. Most bulls 
sold at $8.00@8.50, with vealers on to- 
day’s market at $12.50@14.00. 


HOGS—Lights and butchers worked 
upward around 15c during the past 
week, with sows strong to 25c higher, 
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while stock pigs ruled 50c higher. Bulk 
of the desirable lights and butchers sold 
recently at $9.65 with packing sows at 
$8.25@8.50 mostly. Light lights sold 
at $9.50@9.60, most of the pigs at $9.50. 

SHEEP—Fat lambs declined about 
50c, while ewes advanced 75c@$1.00. 
Bulk of the good and choice native 
lambs cleared at $12.75 with some up 
to $13.00. Ewes, in load lots, of desir- 
able finish sold at $7.00 and down with 
range feeding lambs selling at $11.00@ 
12.25, the latter price being the highest 
since last fall. 


ee 


RECEIPTS AT CHIEF CENTERS. 


Combined receipts at principal mar- 
kets, week ended Jan. 11, 1930, with 
comparisons: 


At 20 markets: Cattle. Hogs. Sheep. 
Week ended Jan, 11..... 246,000 863,000 339,000 
Previous week ......... 168,000 597,000 227,000 
(DERE See ee 226,000 883,000 338,000 
See oe 241,000 814,000 353,000 
WE a8 oP nae éatoreuedcen 261,000 819,000 289,000 

At 11 markets: Hogs. 
Week ended Jan. 11........ccccccccccccces 724,000 


Previous week 
19: 


COP eres eres eseessersseseee 





000 

BEE oa Powasis ude CURES weds eNeaeneemenceell 000 
SE 04 6d vest hedindeaccqecetesersevedeesens 000 
At 7 markets: Cattle. Hogs Sheep. 
Week ended Jan. 11...... 168,000 629,000 247,000 
Previous week .......... 122,000 446,000 169,000 
Dakss s4etaesdsasseeen 161,000 673,000 254,000 
BE cess caviséayrevecwne 182,000 620,000 246,000 
a See 192,000 561,000 226,000 
per ee ee 227,000 627,000 238,000 

Se eee 


U. S. INSPECTED HOG KILL. 


Hogs slaughtered under federal in- 
spection at nine centers during the week 
ended Friday Jan. 10, 1930: 


Cor. 

Week ended Prev. week, 

Jan. 10. week. 1929. 

CORNBED: occ cecccccccr 146,572 119,766 195,220 

Kansas City, Kan. .. 53,262 30,995 83,49: 
GE ec ss cccas cece - ae 40,360 63, 

ee 47,533 37,265 72,488 

ek eer 40,383 25,203 40,314 

PRR 70,321 55,308 83,247 

St. Joseph, Mo. ..... 20,777 13,866 18,005 

Indianapolis ........ 33,004 35,308 40,415 

New York City .... 38,614 38,717 43,150 





*Includes Bast St. Louis, Il. 









Kansas City So. St. Joseph 
Karl N. Soeder R. G. Symon 
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RECEIPTS AT CENTERS - | MPPTT PTT et trys 2,000 600 
TUESDAY, JANUARY 14, 1930. 
SATURDAY, JANUARY 11, 1930 
Cattle. Hogs. 
Cattle. Hogs. Sheep. Chicago ...........0000: 7,500 27,000 
NE PRR re 750 12,000 3,000 Kansas City ......2..000 9,000 6,000 
DS GEE Sow sceccave 1,200 4,000 ke! rer ea 3,000 9, 
Omaha cS iansbe eek 450 10,000 50 St. Louis 14,000 
uae bab ask 6'5 0 re) 7,000 300 =St. Joseph 4,000 
St. Joseph 100 3,500 1,000 Sioux City 5 8,000 
ee re 300 9,000 500 St. Paul 5 10,000 
ORS 150 2,000 200 Oklahoma City .......... 800 1,000 
Oklahoma City .......:.. 200 200 coos )§6©6am Werth 4..esss cee 2,000 1,000 
DD. cvawces sbwesre 150 200 1,000 Milwaukee .............. 809 2,500 
Milwaukee ........ sus see 400 satnt MG sTaviaeesheatess 1,200 1,700 
i EEL 65 925 Re "SE 300 1.000 
PR ccebohwean 200 900 WN a aw od bb oe 300 1,800 
MED, Bp 0ndessnpees wee 400 800 400 Indianapolis ............ 700 5,000 
Indianapolis ............ 200 7,000 390 =~ Pittsburgh EpaGeeae 100 500 
DEER ocecxussinetve 100 2,000 We MUIR © oc acnvciicucecs 200 1,900 
Cincinnati ..... (ice ee 100 1,800 200 Buffalo Rae KE Rann 100 1,200 
DEE: ib ee6:090% none ésae> 100 800 300 Cleveland .......... os ee 200 2.300 
Pieter 100 1,200 Dee SEED 4 oi.g 60 4305 0 sees ~00 700 
Nashville Sop eterdewiee 100 500 100 Toronto .......... 100 500 
To pe pabeeksds ] d ,900 
er — «Ps WEDNESDAY, JANUARY 15, 19: 
MONDAY, JANUARY 138, 193). nc 
CE. oi:n0 bape ens so Sean 9,500 22,000 
GUIORRO .ccccccccccccccese Sh,0ee 80,000 25,000 Kansas City ........ 7,500 8,000 
BONERS CMY .cccsccccces Se 9,500 ee DS Ghia ade. 5' ones 5,500 16,000 
PE \<.sGcnhh save Gombe 00. 11,000 16,000 St. Louis 3,500 138,500 
St. Louis .. ion 5 14,500 1,000 St. Joseph 2,000 6,000 
St. Joseph 4,500 6,000 Sioux City 2500 16,500 
Sioux City 9,500 5,500 St. Paul 2,500 13,000 
St. -Paal ......... 20.000 7,500 Oklahoma City .......... ay 700 
Oklahoma’ City 1,000 700 Fort Worth 2,000 1,000 
eet WOFtR ......%. 700 DOP BEMBD os cxcciecsace 500 1,800 
SE hike bcue os hehe 2,700 100 Denver 800 1,700 
og Sere ree 5,000 4,800 Louisville 300 5 
Louisville .......... 1,000 209 Wichita agaa0s 400 1,600 
a 1,700 300 Indianapolis ........ 1,200 6,000 
Indianapolis ...........-. 4,500 ee eee ee 100 1,700 
CS EE 5,200 Se aaa eee 530 2,500 
Cincinnati 2,400 ee... Sree 100 1,900 
ED 04000000 8,800 C.7OD Chevelamd § ...ccccccsccsce 400 3,400 
TE eee 6,500 6,009 Nashville .............+6 200 700 
DUMGMVE] 2. cc ccc wceecee 900 PO “MOED ove scvesccwvcvees 500 500 





900 


Sheep. 
13,000 
7,000 
,000 
1,000 
3,500 
3,000 
2,500 
100 
200 
200 
1,100 
100 
400 
300 
500 
400 
400 
1,200 


“100 
30. 








LIVESTOCK PRICES AT LEADING MARKETS. 

Following are livestock prices at five leading Western markets on Thurs- 
day, Jan. 16, 1930, as reported to THE NATIONAL PROVISIONER by direct wire 
of the U. S. Bureau of Agricultural Economics: 


Hogs (Soft or oily hogs and roast- 
ing pigs excluded) : 
Hvy. wt, (250-350 lbs.) med-ch..$ 
Med. wt. (200-250 lbs.) med-ch.. 
Lt. wt. (160-200 Ibs.) com-ch.... 
Lt. It. (130-160 Ibs.) com-ch.... 
Packing sows, smvoth and rough. 
Sitr. pigs (130 lbs. down) med-ch. 
Av. cost & wt. Tue. (pigs excl.). 
Slaughter Cattle and Calves: 
STEERS (1,500 LBS. UP): 
Good-ch. 
STEERS (1,300-1,500 LBS.) : 
Choice 
Good 
STEERS (1,100-1,300 LBS.) : 
Choice 
ERE peccccsscpescosccecvceces 
STEERS (950-1,000 LBS.) : 
Choice 
Good 


STEERS (800 LBS. UP): 
Medium 
Common 
STEERS (FED CALVES AND 
YEARLINGS) (750-950 LBS.) : 
Choice 
Good 





700d 
Common-med. .. 
HELFERS (850 LBS. ur be 
DEED -wessseeenisteueadctecine 
MN. t2650 00 h000 bases enebns ese 
COWS: 
Choice 
SE 665604505 05,00b25 Se Xs 000s 
PE, “<-inbs0n000000p0 
Low cutter and cutter ........ 
BULLS (YEARLINGS EXC.): 
Beef, good-ch. 
CPEPO, sn docedevcccescces 
CALVES (500 LBS. DOWN): 
Medium-ch. 
Cull-common 
VEALERS (MILK-FED): 
Good-ch. 
ROME. Found haan <aBs neh cnccscn 
Cull-common 


CHICAGO. E. ST. LOUIS. 


9.10@ 
9.40@ 
9.60@ 
9.254 
8.00@ 8.75 
9.00@ 9.75 
9.67-234 lb. 


9.60 
9.85 
9.90 
9.90 


11.75@14.85 


14.00@15.50 
12.00@14.25 


14.25@16.25 
2.00@ 15.50 








15.50@16.50 
12.50@15.50 


14.00@15.25 
12.00@14.00 
8.00@12.00 


10.50@14.50 
9.25@13.00 
8.25@12.00 





9.50@10.50 
8.00@ 9.50 
6.50@ 8.00 
5.25@ 6.50 


25@ 9.85 
-00@ 9.50 


aS 


8.50@12.50 
7.00@ 8.75 


- 13.00@16.50 


11.00@13.00 
7.25@11.00 


SLAUGHTER SHEEP AND LAMRS: 


Lambs (84 Ibs. down)......... 13.40@14.25 
Lambs (92 lbs. down)......... 11.75@13.40 
Lambs (all weights).......... 10.50@11.75 


Yearling wethers (110 Ibs. 

down) medium-choice........ 
Ewes (120 Ibs. down) med-ch.. 
Ewes (120-150 Ibs.) med-ch.... 
Ewes (all weights) cull-com... 


9.50@12.25 
-T5@ 7.25 
50@ 7.25 


.00@ 5.75 


Cogs 


OMAHA. 


$ 9.35@ 9.70 $ 8.75@ 9.50 $ 9.10@ 9.60 $ 8.7 





KANS. CITY. ST. 


PAUL. 
5@ 9.40 


9.50@ 9.85 9.20@ 9.60 9.35@ 9.65 9.25@ 9.60 
65@ 9.90 9.10@ 9.60 9.40@ 9.65 9.40@ 9.60 

1.25@ 9.85 8.65@ 9.55 8.65@ 9.65 9.50@ 9.60 
7 3 7.75@ 8.40 os 65@ 8.65 > 00@ 8.50 
8.50@ 9.50 =... ceo nesee 8.25@ 9.40 9.25@ 9.50 
9.79-209 Ib 9.44-241 lb. = 9.58-2383 lb. 05 55-225 Ib. 





14.25@15.50 12.50@14.25 12.50@14.: 2.¢ 
12.50@14.25 11.50@13.25 11.00@12.75 11.2 


15.00@16.00 13.2 25@15.25 12.75@14.75 13.0 
12.75@15.00 11.75@14.25 11.25@14.00 11.51 






14.00@15.75 14. 
12,.00@14.75 11.7 


15.25@16.25 
13.00@15.25 


14.25@15.75 
2.25@14.75 


10.25@13.00 
8.50@10.25 


10.00@12.50 
8.25@10.00 


10.00@12.00 9.7 
8.50@10.00 = 7.5 


14.75@16.00 14.2 
12.00@14.75 12.5 


15.50@16.50 


14.75@15.75 
13.50@15.50 13 


-00@14.75 





14.75@15.75 13.25@14.25 
12.50@14. 11.50@13.25 
8.00@12.50 7.25@11.50 


11.00@13.50 1 
7.50@11.25 


a 


10.75@14.25 10.75@13.75 
9.75@13.2: 9.00@13.25 
8.00@12.00 8.00@11.50 


10.50@14.00 
9.25@13.00 = 9.2. 
8.00@11.00 









9.50@10.50 9.25@10.00 





5@14.25 
5@12.65 


0@ 14.75 
0@13.25 


}0@15.50 


5@14.00 
5@11.75 
0@ 9.75 


5@15.50 
0@14.25 


13.00@14.50 13.00@14.00 
.75@13.00 
50@11.75 


10.50@13.75 


5@12.00 


8.00@11.00 


9.50@10.50 9.00@10.00 


8.75@ 9.50 8.00@ 9.25 7.75@ 8.00@ 9.00 
7.00@ 8.75 6.25@ 8.00 6.25@ 6.50@ 8.00 
4.25@ 7.00 4.75@ 6.25 .4.50@ 6.25 4.75@ 6.50 


9 


9.25@10.2 8.75@ 9.50 
6.75@ 9.25 6.50@ 8.85 


8.75@ 9.7: 
6.00@ 8. 


a4) 
orc 


8.50@12.00 8.50@11.50 


6.50@ 8.50 5.50@ 8.00 6.00@ 8.00 


> 25@16.75 1 11.00@14.00 
75@15.25 


%. 00@12.75 { 


-00@13.50 
-50@11.00 


C1 et 
B20 


13.00@14.00 


5@ 9.25 


800g 8.50 


8.00@11.50 8.00@11.00 
5.50@ 8.00 


10.00@14.50 
50@11.00 — 7.50@10.00 
50@ 8.50 6.00@ 8.50 6.50@ 


7.50 


12,75@13.40 12.25@13.35 12.50@13.35 


5@12.50 


11.50@13.00 it 50@12.75 11.00@12.25 11.2 
9.00@11.50 10.00@11.50 8.50@11.00 9.50@11.25 


9.00@11.50 8.50@12.00 8.50@11.75 
5.00@ 6.25 5.50@ 7.25 5,50@ 7.10 
4.75@ 6.25 ss 7.00 5.25@ 6.85 
2.25@ 5.00 2.75@ 5.50 2.50@ 5.50 
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THURSDAY, JANUARY 16, 1930. 





Cattle. Hogs. Sheep. 

OOS ccnk ik cines eek 93 7,000 50,000 12,000 
MAE UU 6's 0 a 5% ce cnc 4,000 10,000 6,000 
EL a cirenls kirsis ¢aac a ss 4,000 19,000 5,000 
i ee ere 2,500 14,000 800 
St. Joseph 1,400 7,000 3,500 
oS! ee es 1,600 13,500 2,000 
Te HEME. gic 00,50 So.00 6 1,500 8,500 1,700 
Oklahoma City ..... ‘ 700 800 200 
Wate WORGR 20000. ° 1,500 400 600 
MRED, saseeeescsss 800 2,000 200 
emits hd <antda aes 1,200 4,700 3,400 
DEE aGscusyeis os aos 300 1,000 100 
EL Pik S wha Qkatids 600 1,900 300 
Indianapolis 800 §=11,000 = 11,000 
Pittsburgh 100 2,800 400 
SS Serer ere 3 3,500 400 
SID 3 a's 3's eas TTY | 100 1,200 700 
NS ee ae ae 300 2,000 1,400 
PORNEEED 5 cece wwasceie x 200 700 200 
NN es ah aee bao 100 200 100 

FRIDAY, JANUARY 17, 1930. 
CRONE. onctnandavassaues 2,500 3,000 20,000 
Kansas City .....ssccese 500 6,000 5,000 
|| SE 12,000 9,000 
ea 1,260 11,000 2,500 
hs. CONN. acdc pocssansas 600 5,000 6,000 
|! POE 800 10,000 4,500 
Se RE Sees 1,800 12,000 2,500 
Oklahoma City ......... 700 800 100 
i ea 1,600 500 500 
Milwaukee 200 500 300 
Denver 1,400 1,000 6,500 
Wichita Pretnare kx 300 1,400 100 
Indianapolis eee rre 800 9,000 700 
yl a re Some 2,000 900 
eS Sree 1,600 2,500 300 
| SSR rere 200 1,700 3,400 
SS ae err 500 1,500 700 
= 
SLAUGHTER REPORTS 

Special reports to The National Provisioner 


showing the 


15 


number of livestock slaughtered at 
1930, 


centers for the week ended January 11, 


with comparisons: 


Chicago 
Kansas City 
Omaha 
St. 
St. 
Sioux City 
Wichita 
Fort Worth 
Philadelphia 
Indianapolis ......... 
New York & Jersey 
Oklahoma City 
Cincinnati 
Denver 


Chicago 
Kansas City 
Omaha 
St. 
St. 
Sioux City 
Wichita 
Fort Worth ee 
Philadelphia ............. 15 284 
Indianapolis 3 

New York & Jersey 
Oklahoma City 
Cincinnati 


Total 


CATTLE. 
Week 
ended Prev. 
Jan. ae 1930. week. 
15 5, 808 








Louis 
Joseph 











2)498 





-.121,051 108,451 


HOGS. 


119,766 
13,841 
73, 429 


190,300 
34,306 
60, 302 4 


bared 26,401 
Louis ee ery 
Joseph 





4.660 
4,681 


City 




















Denver 6,779 
MOEE. gos 0054 483,439 400,182 
SHEEP. 
Dn co a 6s OAs is oee pe 30,573 
Ae 18,147 
SD a6 bakes 6 0 00.6:0's. oleae 52,325 
ae” Ee ee 3,855 
4 Ee 17,339 
Sioux City ....... 11,197 
SNES fri s Gabd 0 cic be dee 717 
Fort Worth .... 5,675 
Philadelphia 4,033 
Indianapolis ...... . 455 
New York & Jers*y —_ 48,974 61,806 
Oklahoma City ........ 529 86 
Cincinnati 624 1,126 
MME Seavccssanxs 1,716 1,879 
Total 196,159 229,144 
Boston slaughter omitted, 


~~ fe 


HIDE CELLAR TEMPERATURES. 


What are the temperature require- 


ments in the hide cellar? How do tem- 


peratures affect shrinkage? 
“Packer’s 


Ask the 


Encyclopedia,” the meat 


packer’s guide. 














om Ate oe, 


count te es i einen eae eee eee 


isioner 
red at 
1930, 


Cor. 
week, 
1929, 
26,826 
21,518 
18,586 
1 1 = 





3,209 





28,712 


90,300 
34,396 
60,302 





23,938 
16,724 





(1,996 





9,144 


cS. 
\ire- 
em- 
the 
reat 
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PACKERS’ PURCHASES 


Purchases of livestock by packers at principal 
centers for the week ended Saturday, January 
11, 1930, with comparisons, are reported to 
The National Provisioner as follows: 





CHICAGO. 

Cattle. Hogs. Sheep 

Armour and Co.......... 6,591 2,863 11,501 
Swift & Co i 1,960 12,4438 
Morris & Co. 1,342 5,933 
Wiison & Co.. ; 1,457 6,503 
Anglo-Amer. Prov. Co.. 1,007 1,463 pees 
mond Co.... 2,5 1,116 ete 


G. am ’ 
Libby, McNeill & Libby... 734 wtb 

Brennan Packing Co., 7,712 hogs; teliinebient 
Packing Co., 433 hogs; Boyd, Lunham & Co., 384 
hogs; Western Packing & Provision Co., 9,403 
hogs; Agar Packing Co., 8,773 hogs; others, 49,240 
ogs. 

Totals: Cattle, 23,204; 6,818; hogs, 
86,146; sheep, 36,380. 


KANSAS CITY. 


calves, 



































Cattle. Calves. Hogs. Sheep. 
Armour and Co...... 2,649 787 4,911 5,161 
Cudahy Pkg. Co.... 2,625 550 3,926 5,596 
Fowler Straub Co.... 503 a ante eee 
Morris & Co. ..... 3,208 455 2,663 3,088 
watt BOG. sccsecce 4,151 984 8,769 5,083 
Wilson & Co 3,679 408 4,775 6,553 
Othewe ices. 754 78 1,357 
| Cree y 17,569 3,262 26,401 25,495 
OMAHA, 
Cattle and 
calves. Hogs. Sheep. 
Armour and Co......... 4,795 17,916 9,532 
Oudahy Pkg. ©o0......... 3,932 15,549 7,959 
DOM PRS. O6.0 cvcic se 1,565 9,398 wane 
oy We a Sr 2,088 3,491 5,204 
ee A aa eee = 11,6387 
Eagle Pkg. "ae ee ; 16 eee 
a 5 
PROM NET POR, «2 ke scnees 30 
Mayerowich & Vail...... 12 
Omaha Pkg. Co......... 51 
- ie ee See 4 
ee ae 94. 
So. Omaha Pkg. Co...... 50 
Lincoln Pkg. C 475 
Nagle Pkg. 116 
Sinclair Pkg. 206 
TER ain ie ciaieiee seis 63 ee 
Others ...c0cs.... . 39,110 
ee PO en Ue 18,504 98,258 34,332 
ST. LOUIS. 
Cattle. Calves. Hogs. Sheep. 
Armour and Co...... 894 157 2,415 800 
Swift & Co.. ... 1,646 638 2,225 1,258 
Morris & Co......... 583 120 892 wa 
East Side Pkg. Co... 714 asa 1,687 cee 
American Pkg. Co... 136 79 1,650 175 
oe a eee oe sie 470 ay 
Krey Pkg. Co....... 138 55 ay 15 
Others Ter eer 4,111 1,049 = 9,339 2,248 
NERS 4N5 So nas eux 9,509 2,261 22,276 5,261 
ST. JOSEPH. 
Cattle. Calves. Hogs. Sheep 
as eee 2,492 461 12,516 19,577 
Armour and Co...... 1,840 254 5,339 6,092 
Morris & Co...... .. 1,463 284 7,172 2,733 
| eR er 2,184 7 11,622 2,692 
sattilliciias 
TOtal ...ccccsceree 7,979 1,006 36,649 31,004 
SIOUX CITY. 
Cattle. Calves. Hogs. Sheep. 
Cudahy Pkg. Co.... 2,747 21 17,951 6,188 
Armour and Co...... 3,424 218 15,670 8,431 
Swett & Oo... ...5.. 2,189 184 10,044 5,592 
oe sae sinc 67 
Aree aes 1,797 154 24,105 2,270 
: | TS Pee 4 10,157 766 67,837 22,431 
OKLAHOMA CITY. 
Cattle. Calves. Hogs. Sheep. 
Mortis. & Co,.......; 1,917 602 1,464 439 
Wilson & Co, ...... 2,120 582 1,481 569 
EE. bastaceds tyes 130 one 664 bas 
MEE Mesure saad 4,167 1,184 3,609 1,008 


Not including 184 cattle, 
sheep bought direct. 


1,357 hogs, and 339 








WICHITA. 
Cattle. Calves. Hogs. Sheep. 
Cudahy Pkg. Co..... 1,077 512 2,617 917 
Jacob Dold Pkg. Co. 618 5 1,583 13 
Fred W. Dold...... 78 re 460 sa0 
Wichita D. B. Co... 17 e's Sian 
Dunn-Ostertag ...... 94 
Keefe-Le Stourgeon.. 72 
OGRE ain cere das iJ - 1,956 517 = 4,660 930 
Not including 4,679 hogs bought direct. 
DENVER. 
Cattle. Calves. Hogs. Sheep. 
Swift & Co........ «s “tae 224 7,289 4,931 
Armour and Co...... 866 128 «42,838 5,927 
Blayney-Murphy .... 483 95 1,638 ke 
a: ee er ar 810 140 =1,195 571 
MUTE ere 2,874 587 12,960 11,429 








ST. PAUL. 
Cattle. Calves. 
Armour and Co...... 2,677 4,199 
Cudahy Pkg. Co.... 318 1,021 
oo See 191 25 
oy ie A 3,740 6,321 
United Pkg. Co...... 1,565 197 
OURO occccsccseces 1,330 2 
ROE oS ince nesewe 9,721 11,765 

MILWAUKEB, 


Cattle. Calves. 
Plankinton Pkg. Co.. 1,987 7,545 
U. D. B. Co - 35 Ty 


The Layton ‘Co... eaaae 

















R. Gumz & Co... tS 
ae age and Co... 736 3,726 
N. Y. B. D. M. Con. 
N. x Pe rra ° 18 che 
ES Senedd yaa oes 561 274 
pt ee 3,414 11,545 
INDIANAPOLIS. 
Cattle. Calves, 
OUR his os 8d siceiares 972 1,322 
p= See 798 504 
Armour and Co...... 456 25 
Ind’pls. Abt. Co..... 1,286 179 
Hilgemeier Bros..... + Sint 
Brown Bros. ... 123 16 
Schussler Pkg. Co.. 48 ies 
Riverview Pkg. Co.. 14 
Meier Pkg. Co.. 105 8 
Ind. Prov. O©0;.....:. 55 see 
Maas Hartman Co.. 27 8 
Art Wabnitz ....... 12 53 
Hoosier Abt. Co..... 15 ae 
rer 293 84 
OE 5 5 8 ae 4,208 2,259 
CINCINNATI. 
Cattle. Calves, 
S. W. Galls Sons.... ar 5 
John Hilberg & Son. 110 ve 
Gus. Juengling ..... 209 90 
EB. Kahn’s Sons Co... 1,133 257 


Kroger G. & B. Co. 66 72 
Lohrey Pkg. Co...... 3 ee 
ee ae tan 
W. G. Rehn’s Sons.. 106 43 
A. Sander Pkg. Co... 5 = 
J. Schlachter’s Sons. 196 145 
J. & F. Schroth Co.. 17 








John F, Stegner .... 181 “93 
J. Vogel & Son..... 9 4 
Ideal Pkg. Co....... ay Seo 
OES Faee ead cee 332 488 

AE. <eiueatwed haces 2,367 1,197 
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Hogs. Sheep. 
24,446 5,666 
aa 124 


35,490 16,938 
16 








23,499 1,473 
83,435 24,217 


Hogs. Sheep. 
9,982 227 








oe eee 
157 2 
364-251 
11,892 520 
Hogs. Sheep. 
17,960 2,508 
19,194 451 
1,413 34 
1,364 905 
1, 395 coh 
195 11 
374 fe 
172 
320 
283 
aN “41 
2909 = 84 
42,969 4,044 
Hogs. Sheep. 
166 
49 
ane 51 
6,563 $26 
2,847 ‘ae 
251 , 
620 jee 
1,485 
aay 104 
2,109 ry 
«se 59 
407 + 


487 eee 
4,855 234 








19,624 989 


Not including 853 cattle, 38 calves, 10,895 hogs, 


and 256 sheep bought direct. 


RECAPITULATION, 


Recapitulation of packers’ purchases by markets 


for the week ended Jan. 11, 1930, 


sons: 
CATTLE. 

Week 
ended 
Jan, ll. 
oo RO ere ee ee 23,204 
BORGOS. OCU ioc s'cc . 17,569 
Omaha (incl. calves). 18,504 
eS eorree 9,509 
ir WEL pieces Derew ces 7,979 
OEE OE cet vi cicascn 10,157 
4,167 


Oklahoma _ Web eeb ees 
Wichita . eee an 

















with compari- 


Cor. 
Prev. week, 
week. 1929. 
15,809 26,826 
14,525 18,861 
14,215 17,390 
7,292 11,650 


p= 7,318 





Denver .. 2 2,212 3,029 
St. Paul ot 8,106 9,717 
Sey eee 3,414 2,549 1,223 
pT eee 4,208 4,689 5,663 
EE 5.5 Caae snails vas 2,367 2,212 2,709 

WES bwless-is cos aA 30% 115,62: 91,834 120,317 

HOGS. 

IN dig sarc va he ateeaede 86,146 57,782 190,300 
ps ee errr 26,401 13,604 34,396 
GN Saint ¥.0d Cae see ba'e 6 98,258 66,732 82,896 
My NS ayo. tah eaws ese 22,276 14,975 39,445 
ae | a es 36,649 25,133 2,743 
oe GBR Ar err 46, 376 =61,407 
Oklahoma City .. 5,290 8,345 
Wichita ,259 12,858 
Denver ; 6,748 16,597 
St. Paul 35 58,338 87,909 
a Serer oe 11,892 9,982 9,125 
Indianapolis ............. 2,969 43,233 57,243 
CREE oo es Mon twhsees 19,624 15,690 25,283 

ON ak. i:s cba a res coe 516,716 369,142 658,547 

SHEEP. 

0 ee or 36,380 30,573 52,023 
CO en eae 25,495 17,626 25,238 
MUNIN ca ch cece oean sce 34,332 29,101 42,260 
ty. SE re ee 5,261 3,855 2,578 
. eeeee 1,094 20,541 24,344 
rr eee 22,431 11,104 16,375 
Oklahoma City ......... 1,008 501 86 
bo RAS 930 717 2,454 
fo RGA SC berg aes 11,42! 2,962 18,952 
i. ET, 6.6.4 Ha vi0.0 saishsies 24,217 10,750 8,551 
on, RS Arr ee 520 843 802 
Indianapolis ............ 4,044 3,865 5,129 
ONIINED 5.0 fideidcesiasss 989 775 962 

| GE ee eee 198,130 133,213 199,418 
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CHICAGO LIVESTOCK 


Statistics of livestock at the Chicago Union 
Stock Yards for current and comparative periods 
are reported as follows: 








RECBIPTS. 

Cattle. Calves. Hogs. Sheep. 
Mon., Jan. 6... .20,223 2,986 68,188 9,599 
Tues., Jan. 7.... 7,960 2,742 49,006 17,654 
Wed., Jan. 8.... 8,566 2,335 25,419 14,102 
Thurs., Jan. 9.... 8,375 2,345 82,929 14,727 
Fri., Jan. 10..... 2,439 292 26,576 10,159 
Sat., Jan. 11..... 1,000 200 18,000 3,000 

> — —— 

This week ...... 48,563 10,900 220,118 69,271 
Previous week ..34,941 11,604 154,470 47,437 
Year ago ......:.51,611 11,002 150,014 79,062 
Two years ago...52,117 18, 275 187,845 89,096 


Total receipts for month and year to Jan. 11, 
with comparisons: 
Year to wm 11. 
929. 








4 29. 

CR eT ccar ence geeheas ben 61,624 83,274 
SES as.e5 cl e's alnglstarere eae arte ole 16,077 22,838 
WAM 8 ass ck coe eisawcers 282, 413,166 
ME wie c.ba vin dpaogues socusan 88,595 118,556 

SHIPMENTS. 

Cattle. Calves.. Hogs. Sheep. 
Mon., Jan. 5, 533 lil =:18,360 4,092 
Tues., Jan. . «.. 2,686 86 18,715 6,089 
Wed., Jan. 8.... . 8,146 23 200 3,025 
Thurs., Jan. 9.... 1,839 57 8,452 6,190 
Fri., Jan. 10.... 949 1 10,332 3,739 
Sat., Jan. 11.... 100 deus 5,000 1,000 
This week ...... 14,263 809. 70,059 23,185 
Previous week ...12,777 410 . 51,787 15,969 
Yea? AGO ..cecece 15,214 1,367 72,258 22,992 
Two years ago ..14,782 1,684 69, 20,856 


WEEKLY AVERAGE PRICE OF LIVESTOCK. 


Cattle. Hogs, Sheep. Lambs. 
Week ended Jan. 11. = 25 $9.65 $6.70 $13.60 
2.90 9.50 5.00 








Previous week ..... 12.75 
ae 13:00 9.00 7.80 16.30 
SE: ca oes ou aa} obese 13.80 8.25 6.15 12.75 
Me ec sicotetevds 10.2 11.90 6.40 12.55 
 Seereeerepere rt 9.50 11.70 8.40 15.75 
MET. 4 acon Cuiwe 9.20 10.20 8.75 17.80 

Av., 1925-1929..... $11.15 ‘$10.20 $ 7.50 $15.05 


SUPPLIES FOR CHICAGO PACKERS. 


Net supply of cattle, hogs and sheep for pack- 
ers at the Chicago Stock Yards: 


Cattle. Hogs, Sheep. 
*Week ended Jan, 11.....é 34,300 150,100 45,136 
Previous week ..........- 22,164 102,683 31,468 
BO, ocd dda suseccnvssas'es 36,397 177,756 56,070 
PEt de itenecaetaet te on 37,835 117,907 68,245 
SO e rE en torr Poe ee 45,488 147,842 64,696 


*Saturday, Jan. 4, estimated. 


HOG RECHIPTS, WEIGHTS, PRICES. 


Receipts, average weights and tops and average 
prices of hogs, with comparisons: 





No. Avg. Prices—— 

Rec'd. Wet. Top. Avg. 
*Week ended Jan. 11.220,100 231 $10.25 $ 9.65 
Previous week 15 227 10.00 9.50 
ae . 250, 232 9.25 9.00 
SE iden inst des cenaes 230 8.65 8.2 
EE: Kccakcstevecuunes 233 412.25 11.90 
BONS ics. c:ise Gacdicladine™ ¥ 239 «412.65 11.70 
Re 000 224 11.10 10.20 





5-yr. av., 1925-1929.238,000 232 $10.80 $10.20 





*Receipts and average weights estimated. 


CHICAGO HOG SLAUGHTERS. 


Hogs slaughtered at Chicago under federal in- 
spection for week ended Jan. 13, 1929, with com- 
parisons: 


Week ended Jan. 





Previous WOK .cccccccccccevcccccvcscsoes 
Year ago .. . 
BOM vaiscccccces 
CPP Pree re, Tree errr rere ter 
WO cecnvckeckdicccdcuvedseduciegecngeease 


CHICAGO HOG SUPPLIES. 

Supplies of hogs purchased by Chicago packers 
and shippers during the week ended Thursday, 
Jan. 16, 1930, were as follows: 

Wk. ended Prev. 





Jan. 16. week, 

Packers’ purchases ...........-- 93,824 76,151 
Direct to packers...... ee 54,75 

Shippers’ purchases ............ 63,790 69,301 

Total supplies ................217,656 200,206 


(Chicago livestock prices on opposite page.) 


What precautions should be observed 
in cooking blood? Ask “The Packer’s 
Encyclopedia,” the “blue book” of the 
meat packing industry. 



























































AT 
FORTY 
BELOW 

ZERO! 


€e<<<<<<<<¢< 


SEVENTY-FIVEtonsof 
pork, daily...itcomes 
in at approximately 
40° above zero... and 
within twelve hours 
is frozen to 40° below! 
@ Cudahy Bros. Co., 
Cudahy, Wis., em- 
ploys the sharp freeze 
as pioneered by Vilter 
and maintains con- 
stant storage room 
temperatures down 
to 50° below zero! 
q Let us work with 
your engineers to 
achieve any required 
result. Write The 
Vilter Manufactur- 
ing Company, 970 
Clinton Street, Mil- 
waukee, Wisconsin. 









Bulletins and 
data are yours 
for the asking. 
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The 
Jamison 
Standard 
Cooler 
Door 


Ase of operation, reliable daily serv- 
ice, years of life, extra-rugged hard- 
ware, dependable insulation and reason- 
able price—all you want in a good door 
—are the features which have given the 
Jamison Cooler Door its enviable repu- 
tation. 

Equipped with the new patented 
Jamison WEDGETIGHT Fastener if 
desired (at slight extra price except on 
Jamison Vestibule Door). 

Write for descriptive catalog. 
Jamison Cold Storage Door Co. 
- - HAGERSTOWN, MD., U. 8. A. - - 
Stevenson Cold Storage Door Co. 
- - - CHESTER, PA., U. 8S. A. 
Branch offices: New York, Chicago, San 
Francisco, Los Angeles, Seattle, Spokane. 

Southern Representatives, address 

Hagerstown. 








“Why 
should 
I buy 
from a 
door 
monopoly” 
E have 


a mo- 
nopoly, Mr. 
Prospect — 
a monopoly 
which is sav- 
ing money 
and adding 
to operation 
efficiency in 
thousands of 
plants. It is 
a monopoly 


which will | 
prove highly | 
interesting to | 


you as a door 
user. 


See our adver- 


tisement in the | 


January 25th 
issue of The 
National 
sioner, or write 
for proofs. 


Patrons of provision houses appreciate 
service backed by Frick Refrigeration: meats 
-_ provisions are always kept in prime con- 

on. 


Hundreds of owners are benefited by Frick 


Refrigeration. Are you? 


If no 
demonstrate features of Frick Ref: 


let us 
geration, 


which we have spent nearly fifty years de- 


veloping. Write 


Provi- || 


January 18, 1930. 














REFRIGERATION 
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Ice and Refrigeration 










Plant Cooling Notes 
For the Meat Plant Employee Who Is 
Interested in Refrigeration. 












DRAINING AMMONIA SYSTEMS. 


By Robert 8S. Wheaton. 

When removing ammonia from a re- 
frigerating system, difficulty is some- 
times experienced in making the am- 
monia flow into the drum. This is be- 
cause as soon as a little ammonia flows 
into it, the pressure in the drum builds 
up to the same pressure as that ex- 
isting in the high pressure side when 
the compressor is shut down. 

If the drum is located well below the 
liquid receiver, gravity will cause the 
ammonia to run into it. If the drum 
cannot be thus located, the ammonia 
may be forced into it by building up a 
higher pressure in the liquid receiver 
by operating the compressor. This, 
however, is not always possible or de- 
sirable, hence instructions are some- 
times given to cool the ammonia drum 
with water or ice. This causes a lower 
pressure in the drum, and makes the 
ammonia flow into it from the high 
pressure side. 

The use of water or ice can be elimi- 
nated, and the drum quickly and easily 
filled, by the following simple arrange- 
ment. Place a tee in the pipe line con- 
necting the drum to the high pressure 
side. This can be at the charging valve 
point. 

From the side outlet on the tee run 
a valved pipe line, (38”) to the outside 
of the building. With the valve in this 
line closed, open the valve into the sys- 
tem and the valve on the*-bottom. This 
will allow a few pounds of ammonia 
to flow into the drum. Next, close the 
valve leading from the system, open the 
valve in the pipe line leading to the out- 
side of the building, and blow off a 
couple of pounds of ammonia. This will 
cause the drum to become very cold. 
Then, if the valve to the outside is 
closed, and the valve to the system 
opened, the ammonia will flow rapidly 
into the chilled drum, which has a very 
low internal pressure due to the chilling 
process, 

It is essential that the drum be con- 
nected so that the dipper pipe inside of 
the drum, which is connected to the 
drum valve, be pointed toward the top 
side of the drum. Then when the valve 
to the atmosphere is opened, only gas 
is blown off, and not liquid. This is 
exactly opposite to the position of the 
dipper pipe when charging ammonia. 

The ammonia drum should be placed 
on a scale while it is being filled so that 
too much ammonia will not be drained 
into it. The standard 100-lb. drum is 


10 in. by 7 ft. and the standard 150-lb. 
drum is 12 in. by.7 ft. The charging of 
more than the correct amounts into 
drums is hazardous, and should never 


be done. 
+ 
REFRIGERATION NOTES. 


O. R. Spurlock, who is building a cold 
storage warehouse in Eufaula, O., has 
let the contract for the insulation and 
the refrigerating equipment. 

The first unit of the cold storage 
warehouse to be erected in Los Angeles, 
Calif., by the Central Ice & Cold Stor- 
age Co., will cost $150,000. 

The Mutual Income Properties, Los 
Angeles, Calif., has let the contract. for 
the 10-story cold storage warehouse to 
be erected in San Pedro, Calif., to R. 
Brown, Los Angeles. The plant will 
cost $1,250,000. 

The Edmoundson Refrigerating Co. 
will build a cold storage warehouse in 
Houston, Tex. 


Joe T. Bonner has purchased the 
Hico Ice & Cold Storage Co., including 
plants at Glen Rose, Stephenville, 
Comanche and Hico, Tex. 

The low bid of $240,986 for the con- 
struction of a terminal with 1,000,000 
cu. ft. of cold storage space in Tacoma, 
Wash., was submitted by the Puget 
Sound Bridge & Dredging Co., Tacoma. 

The Missouri Farmers Association is 
completing negotiations for the erection 
of a cold storage warehouse in Mexico, 
Mo. 

A cold storage warehouse in Fort 
Pierce, Fla., is being planned by M. L. 
Kessav, 

The Hynes Ice & Cold Storage Co., 
Canon City, Colo., will build an ice and 
cold storage plant. 

An ice plant is being planned for 
Salinas, Calif., by the Salinas Storage 
& Ice Co. 

The Associated Growers of Florida 
are interested in the construction of a 
cold storage plant in Ft. Lauderdale. 

The Guif Power Co. has purchased 
the Bonifay Ice & Cold Storage Co., 
Bonifay, Fla. The property will be 
rehabilitated, a cold storage department 
added and additional equipment in- 
stalled. 

An ice and cold storage plant is being 
erected in Milford, Va., by the Virginia 
Ice & Coal Co. 

The Central Power & Light Co., San 
Antonio, Tex., has received bids for the 
construction of a cold storage plant in 
Harlingen, Tex. 


tte 


FROZEN POULTRY IN STORAGE. 

Cold storage holdings of frozen poul- 
try on January 1, 1930, with compari- 
sons, are reported as follows by the 
U. S. Bureau of Agricultural Eco- 
nomics: 


5-yr. av., 
Jan.1, Jan.1, Jan.1. 

193 1929. 
Mi Mibs. M «Ibs. 
ROUND: ec ccvcvcssivesvcese 23,774 17,2%4 18,357 
__ HEE CELLET 11, 10,005 coos 
errr eee 38,716 33,837 45,599 
| A ie 18,225 18,752 18,252 
a ae 9, 10,466 10,628 
Miscellaneous ............ 37,088 24,200 30,596 


CANADA PACKING YEAR, 
(Continued from page 28.) 
official system of grading adopted by 
agreement by the Dominion and provin- 
cial governments, the packing industry 
and the producing interests, have been 
changed. The chief changes in the re- 

vised regulations are: 


1. Broad classification of all hogs 
into two types, bacon and non-bacon 
(corresponding to American meat and 
lard types). 

2. Subdivision of bacon types into 
two classes, grades 1 and 2, known as 
“select” and-as just “bacon”. 

3. A slight rearrangement in 
weights, 

4, Discontinuance of the 
“thick smooth” and “shop” hogs. 
Better Canadian Beef Trade. 

Apart from the hog and pork trade 
developments, note should be made of 
the improvement in the Canadian beef 
trade. This has always been fairly 
sound, as there is but a one-market 
outlet, the domestic. This year there 
has been a keen market for Canadian 
cattle in the Corn Belt states. Lat- 
terly, too, there has been a sharp de- 
mand for dairy cattle for American 
herds, though this is simply incidental 
to meat packing. 

Regulations for grading beef were 
put into operation last September. Two 
grades only are to be handled for the 
next year or so—“choice” and “good”. 
Only a small percentage of Canadian 
cattle come up to the standards so far, 
it is reported. Certain technical im- 
provements have yet to be made before 
the grading can be considered satis- 
factory. 

The mutton and lamb trade in the 
Dominion has been puzzling. There has 
been a steady addition to the native 
flocks, but consumptive demand seems 
to have run away ahead—so much so 
that a good deal of Australian mutton 
has been imported to make up the defi- 
cit—some 5 million pounds in the year. 

This for Canada is a sweeping change 
in consumption, for until recently it 
was below that even of the United 
States at less than 6 pounds a head of 
the population. The new feature of the 
trade is therefore likely to be interest- 
ing in the coming year. 

Inter-Imperial Trade Grows. 


A point in Canadian meat production 
that is being given not a little atten- 
tion lately is that of inter-imperial 
trade. For certain bulky primary prod- 
ucts, such as paper and pulp, the Amer- 
ican market is looked upon as logical. 
But for livestock products, due partly 
to the tariff board deliberations in 
Washington, imperial opportunities are 
again being discussed with more keen- 
ness than since 1919. 

For the bacon trade the Economic 
Committee of the Empire Marketing 
Board has been steadily pointing to a 
growing manifestation among the Eng- 
lish people for Empire goods, a prefer- 
ence that it terms a “voluntary prefer- 
ence”, 

This is partly sentimental at bottom 
but yet tanglible enough to give a real 


terms 
















BLEACHING POWDER 
CHLORINE PRODUCTS 
BICARBONATE OF SODA 
H (HYPOCHLORITE) 
PURITE (FUSED SODA ASH) 





Mathieson Ammonia 


Anhydrous and Aqua 
SODA ASH VANILLIN COUMARIN 
CAUSTIC SODA * BENZOIC ACID 
LIQUID CHLORINE BENZALDEHYDE 


ETHYL VANILLIN 
BENZOYL CHLORIDE 
BENZOATE OF SODA 

BENZYL ALCOHOL 

SULPHUR DICHLORIDE 

The high Mathieson standards of manufacture and the complete 

facilities for prompt, efficient service guarantee to every Ammonia 
purchaser utmost value and satisfaction. 


g% MATHIESON ALKALI WORKS {inc} 
250 PARK AVENUE, NEW YORK CITY 


PHILADELPHIA CHICAGO PROVIDENCE CHARLOTTE CINCINNATI 
Works: NIAGARA FALLS, N.Y. SALTVILLE, VA. NEWARK, N.Y. 
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YORK ICE MACHINERY CORPORATION 


2 Direct factory branches in principal cities 
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January 18, 1930. 
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EXPERIENCE... 


» York, Pennsylvania 








cash-value preference if price, quality 
and suitability are taken up by pro- 
ducers, but is not likely to be effective 
if it means, by inferior quality, higher 
price or unsuitability, virtually a tax 
on foodstuffs—notoriously the tax that 
falls with hardest pressure on the poor- 
est wage earner with the largest num- 
ber of mouths to feed. 

It would seem that inter-Empire 
trade revisions of some sort will come 
about just as the inter-state regula- 
tions did—by invisible economic pres- 
sure rather than by any thought-out 
plan. 

Prospects for 1930 are for a con- 
tinuance of the trends of 1929. Live- 
stock numbers are just reported to be 
about what they were last year. Hogs 
are slightly higher but a long way from 
what might have been hoped for. 


Canadian Slaughters Compared. 


Inspected slaughter for the past two 
years are estimated to compare as fol- 


lows: 
CATTLE. 


(Bstimated for the last 3 weeks of December.) 

















Provinces. 1929. 1928. 
OS SS Se eee 318,000 317,000 
Quebec Nested ck dayplance eS 126,000 132,000 
er mar ee ee ; 125,000 114,000 

askatchewan ...... . 
Alberta and B. C..... 5 132:000 156,000 
eee 1,200 6,500 
EE ae eee eS oe 702,200 725,500 
HOGS 
NN nc ve cm ae ho N 912,000 1,080,000 
Eo sc ods eeee 384,000 408,000 
oe (on ceGaasee , 336,000 395,000 
askatchewan ...... ne 
Alberta and B. C..... 5 672,000 602,000 
NST ere 15,000 36,000 
BE. co565 oOcand 2,319,000 2,521,000 
SHEEP. 
re re 328,000 282,000 
Ps cir tia eee 216,000 169,000 
NN 5 65s n'pin3's nin 63,000 48,000 
Alberta and B. G.,,,, }120000 105,000 
OS ee ES oe 1,000 35,000 
NS ee ee 728,000 639,000 


-—— oe —— 
TIME FOR COMMON SENSE. 
(Continued from page 28.) 
day, and we had over 24,000,000 Ibs. 
less product in storage than we have 
today. Conditions do not look any too 
bright for 1930, and meat products may 


not command the prices that they would 
otherwise. 
What Happened to Hams and Bacon? 

Look what happened to the ham and 
bacon business in 1929. Some of our 
packer friends bulled the hog market 
from January on all through the sum- 
mer, causing all packers to pay too 
much for hogs. And contrary to their 
talk of less hogs on the farms than 
1928, slaughtering reports show that 
there have been more hogs killed and 
product accumulated so much that it 
was hanging heavy over the market 
and it was impossible to make any 
money to speak of on provisions. 

When we got hams up to 30 cents 
per lb. the trade began to back away 
from them ,and ham business hasn’t 
been good for several months. Hogs 
are from 1 to 1% cents higher than 
they should be to take a chance on put- 
ting product away and make any 
money on it next summer. 

In my way of looking at it, the pack- 
ers who are so eager to kill these hogs 
at these prices and store product will 
some day get filled up enough so that 
the fellow that has good judgment 
enough to accumulate any product at 
these prices will have plenty of time 
to get all the product he wants next 
spring. And if he can’t get it then, 
he certainly will be able to get it at 
prices as good if not better in the sum- 
mer. The packer who did not store 
hams and bellies this year was better 
off than the packer that did store them. 


The Lesson of 1928. 


Nineteen twenty-eight was one of the 
best years the packers have seen in 
many years, simply because in the fall 
of 1927 they were buying hogs as low 
as $8.00 to $8.50 and were able to buy 
them at these or slightly higher levels 
right up until April, 1928. There was 
money made on. these hogs, and the 
product was put away at a price that 
enabled them to make money on them 
in the summer. We should at least 
have been on the same level for weeks 
past, when you stop to consider the 
increase of storage stocks and the pos- 
sibility of uncertain business condi- 
tions. 

There are some claiming we have 
from 5 to 10 per cent less hogs on 
the farms this year than a year ago. 
I have made up my mind that there is 
no accurate way of knowing how many 
hogs there are on the farms, as most 
reports have shown up wrong in the 
past few years. 


Just suppose their statements were 
right that we have 5 to 10 per cent. 
less hogs on the farms this year. There 
will be plenty of product, and it will 
have to be sold at moderate prices, or 
the packers will have a chance to keep 
it. 

There should be 5 to 10 per cent less 
hogs killed this coming season to make 
a healthy condition in the business. 

As each year rolls by in the pack- 
ing industry, in talking with heads of 
many companies, you will hear them 
say they hope that the packers will 
try to make some money instead of 
trying to give stuff away from now on. 

But it is the same old story. It 
doesn’t seem as though they want to 
make any money. They want to out- 
smart each other in every way possible, 
and do business on a “dog-eat-dog” 
basis. 

The meat packing business has been 
in a rut for years, and as long as the 
old school dominates it will undoubt- 
edly stay in the same rut. When the 
meat packing business gets some new 
blood in it with sound business judg- 
ment it will then flourish, but not until 
then. 

Your truly, 


F. M. TOBIN. 
—_— Tew 
PRODUCE IN COLD STORAGE. 
Cold storage holdings of butter, 


cheese and eggs on January 1, 1930, 
with comparisons, as reported by the 
U. S. Bureau of Agricultural Eco- 
nomics: 

5-yr. av., 


Jan.1, Jan.1, Jan.1. 

1930. 1929. 
M Ibs M Ibs. M Ibs. 
Butter, Creamery ....... 81,837 43,7838 48,580 
Cheese, American ....... 64,713 68,075 55,616 
Cheese, Swiss .......... 8,921 7,920 8,598 
Chees®, Brick & Munster. 1,451 1,597 1,843 
Cheese, Limburger ...... 1,198 1,457 1,429 
Cheese, All Other ...... 5,542 6,681 5,720 
MSGS, GARR ce cccsccnccsus 710 1,415 1,225 
Eggs, Frozen* .......... 53.644 56,181 38,400 
*Cases equivalent based on 35 pounds to the 


case, 4,396,000 cases December 1, 1929, and 2,243,- 
000 cases January 1, 1930. 


—— fe 

A NEW REFRIGERATED TRUCK. 

A refrigerated motor truck, deriving 
power for its refrigeration unit from 
the drive shaft of the car, has been in 
use in California in the transport of 
perishable foods. The truck is known 
as “frigidduto”. In making trips of 120 
miles it is opened:as many as 20 times, 
and at the end of ‘the journey the per- 
ishables are reported to be as fresh as 
they were at the beginning. 


j 
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«© | The Golden Key to Greater Profits —<"""— 


»ssible, 
t-dog” 


| More Volume—Less Overhead Expense 


as the 
doubt- 
en the 


e new MP dire ven supplies are abundant and particular trade. Buy in this 
intl prices reasonable, make provision for greatest of world’s markets the 

_ a full line of meat products, standardized cuts and joints your trade requires. 
BIN. on the basis of our superior mild cure fresh Let us store and cure them for you 
cured to meet the requirements of your as needed. 





is Have your brokers send us carbon 
1930, copy of confirmations of purchases 

— carefully specifying conditions of 
trade. Our inspection service in- 

“Fan. 1 sures your receiving a proper 
Mf Ibs, selection of products purchased. 
55,616 . 
8,598 We can help you to increased 
4 sales and greater profits. 
1,225 

minis Advances, if desired. 

to the 

one Write us today of your needs—we 
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F.C. ROGERS 


PROVISION 
BROKER 


PHILADELPHIA OFFICE 
NINTH AND NOBLE STREETS 
NEW YORK OFFICE 
NEW YORK PRODUCE EXCHANGE 


Member of New York Produce Exchange 
and Philadelphia Commercial Exchange 














WM. M. WARE & CO. 





TALLOW 
nen BROKERS 
TANKAGE 








ESTABLISHED “BOSTON 


1888 Phone Hancock 0293 


CHICAGO 


327 S. LaSalle 8t. 
Phone Harrison 5614 


MEMBERS 
NEW YORK 
PRODUCE EXCHANGE 


January 18, 1930. 









Cash Provisions -Beef - Etc 
Future Provisions - Grain « Cotton 


Members Chicago Board of Trade 


Daily Price List Sent on Request 


J. Tt Wei & Co. 


105 W. Adams Street BROKERS 


Allmendinger & Schlendorf 


ARCHITECTS 


Williamsburgh Savings Bank Bldg. 
No. 1 Hanson Place Brooklyn, N. Y. 


Specialists in Packing Plants 








CHICAGO 


























H. PETER HENSCHIEN 


Architect 


1637 Prairie Ave., Chicago, III. 
PACKING PLANTS AND COLD STORAGE CONSTRUCTION 














| JOHN H. BURNS CO., Broker 


Packing House Products Domestic 
407 Produce Exchange, New York City 
Member New York Produce Exchange 
Cable Address: “Jonburns” 


Codes: Cross, Kelly, Utility (Livestock Ed.) Lieber’s (5th Ed.) 
Rep., Wynantskill Mfg. Co., Stockinettes, Troy, N. Y. 


Export 


ROBERT J. McLAREN, A'I’A 
ARCHITECT 
DESIGNING AND SUPERVISING CONSTRUCTION 


PACKING PLANTS—COLD STORAGE WAREHOUSES 
1801 Prairie Ave. Chicago, Ill. 














Packing House Products 
Oldest Brokers in Our Line 


Tallow, Grease, Provisions, Oils 
Tankage, Bones, Crackiings, Hog Hair 
Carcass Beef—P. 8. Lard—Green Pork 
Boneless Beef—Ref. Lard—Cured Pork 

Quick Reliable Service Guaranteed 
Seven Phones 175 W. Jackson Blvd. 
All Working CHICAGO 
Wabash 2604-5-6-7-8 




















H. C. GARDNER F. A. LINDBERG 


GARDNER & LINDBERG 
ENGINEERS 
Mechanical, Electrical, Architectural 
SPECIALTIES, Packing Plants, Cold Storage, Manufacturing 
Plants, Power Installations, Investigations 


1134 Marquette Bldg. CHICAGO 






























Main Office 

140 W. Van Buren St. 

CHICAGO, ILL. 
All Codes 


fh. G. Janus CoMmANNY 


PROVISION BROKERS 


Branch Office 
148 State St., 
BOSTON, MASS. 











On request, our complete pro- 
vision, fresh meat, packing- 
house products, tallow and 
grease daily market quotation 
sheets will be mailed to any 
member of the trade free of 
charge; also our periodical 
market reports. 


Beef, Provisions, Packing House Products, 
Tallows, Greases, Fertilizer Materials, Bone 
Materials, Animal Feeds, Whale Guano 
Bird Guano 





We trade in Domestic, Canadian, European, 
Australian, New Zealand and South 
American products on 
brokerage basis 


We specialize in taking care 
of the requirements of buyers 
located all over the United 
States and Canada. Offerings 
telegraphed promptly on re- 
ceipt of inquiries. 
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Chicago Section 


Geo. C. Sileock, president of City 
Renderers, Ltd., Montreal, Que., was in 
Chicago this week. 


Geo. G. Jordan, of the Lomen Rein- 
deer Corp., Seattle, Wash., spent a part 
of the week in Chicago. 


Charles S. Hughes, president of 
Curry-Hughes Packing Co., Anderson, 
Ind., was a visitor in Chicago during 
the week. 


Dan J. Gallagher, of D. J. Gallagher 
Co., Chicago, packinghouse products 
brokers, is leaving the end of the week 
for a Florida vacation. 


Packers’ purchases of livestock at 
Chicago for the first four days of this 
week totaled 23,750 cattle, 22,147 
calves, 74,206 hogs and 43,277 sheep. 


Erwin K. Brigham has been elected 
president of the North American Car 
Corp., Chicago, succeeding his father, 
Henry H. Brigham, who died last week. 


G. W. Martin, well known on the 
Chicago Board of Trade and in pack- 
inghouse circles, has been elected a 
director of John Morrell & Co., succeed- 
ing Geo. F. Morrell, deceased. 


Harvey T. Meeker, twelve years with 
Wilson & Co’s. car route depart- 
ment as district manager, is now in 
charge of Chicago south side territory 
for Jacob E. Decker & Sons Co., Mason 
City, Iowa. 

C. H. Romeiser, in charge of the 
provision department at Wilson & Co., 
Chicago, has been confined to his home 
with a severe cold for the past week. 
His many friends wish him a speedy 
recovery. 


Provision shipments from Chicago 
for the week ended Jan. 11, 1930, with 
comparisons, were as follows: 


Uor. wk., 

Last wk. Prev. wk. 1929. 
- 16,293 000 13,109,000 16,511,000 
. 85,596,000 31,056,000 41,863,000 
seeeeees 5,461,000 6,979,000 9,197,000 


eters 
TRADE AND CONSUMER CONTACT. 


Sales value of trade and consumer 
contact was realized on by Oscar Mayer 
& Co. in the staging of a birthday an- 
niversary for the “German wiener,” one 
of the company’s leaders, and the cele- 
bration of its annual Dealer Day. In- 
vitations were extended not only to 
retail meat dealers and their families 
and friends, but to hotel and restaurant 
owners and supply men and to many 
individual consumers. 

Visitors were given every opportu- 
nity to acquire first-hand information 
regarding Oscar Mayer products, not 
only by taste but by observing their 
manufacture and the surroundings in 
which they are created. Through this 
medium it was possible to transmit 
valuable information to buyers of prod- 
uct throughout the territory within a 
large radius of the Chicago plant, and 
to create much good will for the com- 
pany. 


Cured meats, Ibs.. 
Fresh meats, Ibs.. 
Lard, lbs. 


This sales event was held at Chicago 
on Sunday, January 12, from 10 a.m. 
to 5 p.m., and between 5,000 and 6,000 
persons inspected the plant in that 
time, and tested the tastiness of a num- 
ber of its products. 


The lobby of the plant was a bower 
of green. Each guest was registered 
and “labeled,” to promote acquaintance- 
ship. The wholesale market was trans- 
formed into a pure food show, with the 
company’s many products displayed. 

Symbolizing the leadership attained 
by the organization was a chariot 
drawn by four pigs, and driven by 
another standing in the chariot and 
holding the ribbon reins. Refreshments 
served included hot roast beef, roast 
pork, baked ham, hot German wieners, 
rolls, rye bread, coffee, cigars and 
cigarettes. 


On each floor of the plant tour ex- 
perts were stationed. The tour included 
the pickle cellar, with a capacity of 
2,000,000 lbs. of meat; beef, pork, veal 
and lamb coolers; pork-cutting rooms 
where hogs are cut at the speed of 4 
hogs per minute; the sausage room, 
where the German wieners are manu- 
factured; smokehouses, boiled meat de- 
partment, summer sausage dry room 
and bacon slicing room. President 
Oscar G. Mayer’s formal welcome to 
the guests was put on the air and 
broadcasting was done from the floor 
during the day. 

An interesting feature of this sales 
promotion event was “The Pork Line,” 
a two page newspaper edited by Fred 
H. Minifie, vice-president and sales 
manager. In addition to featuring the 
company’s products, its broadcast and 
other interesting news regarding the 
plant and its output was a well-earned 
tribute paid by the editor to the active 
head of the organization, Oscar G. 
Mayer. 


MEAT AND LARD STOCKS. 
Stocks of meat and lard on hand in 
the United States on Jan. 1, 19380, with 
comparisons, as reported by the U. S. 

Bureau of Agricultural Economics: 


5-yr. aveg., 





Jan.1,* Jan.1, Jan. 1, 
1930. 1929. 

Mibs. MIbs. M Ibs. 

eee, THN is ain cdienek< 78,488 77,051 75,651 

A A 13,542 7,822 10,084 

A ree 13,359 14,040 15,204 

WO, BONO woe ccccsenes 147,276 151,811 108,640 

Pork, D.S. cured ...... 46,459 ey 876 43,651 

Pork, D.S. in cure ...... 61,036 80,135 65,725 

Pork, pklid., cured ...... 148,955 181,138 121, 153 

Pork, pkid., in cure . 221,427 244,079 217,991 
Lamb and mutton, 

LY oia6/5 cdGl ae eban cae 5,318 5,623 3.871 
Meats, miscellaneous . 90,496 82,915 71,470 
UME cas doves s8cededenes 81,503 85,217 58,718 

Product placed in cure during: 

Dec., Dec., 

1929. 1928. 
i eee oe ee 104,289 117,917 
D. S. pork placed in cure........ 67,779 87,536 
S. P. pork placed in cure........ 191,871 208,236 

*These holdings include stocks in both cold stor- 
age warehouses and packing plants. 

——~—— 


OCTOBER MEAT CONSUMPTION. 
Federally inspected meats apparently 
available for consumption in October, 
1929, with comparisons, as reported by 
the U. S. Bureau of Agricultural Eco- 
nomics: 
BEEF AND VEAL. 





Per capita 
Cc ption, ri ption, 
Lbs. 8. 
ae 454,000,000 3.7 
Semt., ID ..ccsede 424,000,000 3.5 
tia SEE a becccecen 422,000,000 3.5 
PORK AND LARD. 
Cae, SOD sc dccseces 718,000,000 5.9 
Bapt., WD occccece 614,000,000 5.0 
Doty MOOD cvwaceccse 675,000,000 5.6 
LAMB AND MUTTON 
Oot., IGE ..ccccceee 52,000,000 43 
BOK... We ss cscscatd 50,000,000 41 
Oe. BOTB cc cccccnce 52,000,000 43 
TOTAL MEATS. 
TIE oo a hn 003 ie 1,224,000,000 10. 
ere 1,087,000,000 8.9 
Oct, WBS <ccccccsse 1,149,000,000 9.5 











PACKER SHOWS THE TRADE HOW IT IS DONE. 


A corner of the wholesale market of Oscar Mayer & Co.’s Chicago plant, which 
was transformed into a food show for meat dealers and consumers on the second 


annual Dealer Day, held January 12. 
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Chicago Provision Markets 


Reported by THE NATIONAL PROVISIONER DAILY 
MARKET SERVICE 


CASH PRICES. 


Based on actual carlot trading, Thursday, 
Jan. 16, 1930. 


Regular Hams. 


Select. 
19 
19 
19 





* Square Cut and Seedless. 
D. 8. Bellies. 





Other D. S. Meats. 


Extra short clears.......... 35-45 12 
Extra short ribs............. 35-45 2 
Reguler. plates ........... . 6-8 8% 
= rae 4-6 8 
 f (Seem 1% 


PURE VINEGARS 


A.P. CALLAHAN & COMPANY 


2407 SOUTH LA SALLE STREET 


CHICAGO. tLt 





FUTURE PRICES. 








SATURDAY, JANUARY 11, 1930. 
LARD— 
Open. High. Low. Close. 
a. asese0ee ics 10.25ax 
Mar. 10.42% 10. 42% 10.40 10.40b 
May 110. 57%-62% 10. 0.62% 10.57% 10.60b 
WUE ses sces -.. 10.75b@10.80ax 
CLEAR BELLIES— 
eae Pre ona 11.90b 
May 12.30 12.30 12.25 12.25 
SS CES -12.50b@12.62%ax 
MONDAY, JANUARY 13, 1930. 
LARD— 
Jan, ...10.25 10.27% 10,25 10.25— 
Mar. ...10.40 10.45 10.40 10.42%ax 
May ... "10.60 10.65 10.60 10.60b 
CLEAR BELLIES— 
hs Saks bene 11.90ax 
> bes saws 12.2714b 
TUESDAY, JANUARY 14, 1930. 
LARD— 
Jan. ...10.35 10.47% 10.35 10.47% 
Mar. ...10.50 10.62% 10.50 10.62% 
May ...10.67% 10.80 10.6714 10.80b 
SRIF 200 eee ovse cet 10.92%b 
CLEAR BELLIES— 
Ps, 2ne anes ae ae ae 12.2714b 
May ...12.40 12.62% 12.40 12.62% 
WEDNESDAY, JANUARY 15, 1930. 
LARD— 
Jan. ...10.40 ar oh 10.40 
Mar. ...10.57% 10.57% 10.52% 10.52%4ax 
May ...10.80-80— 10.82% 10.70— 10.70— 
CLEAR BELLIES— 
es” ese aes eens Sea 12.37% 
May ...12.70 12.75 12.70 12.75 | 
THURSDAY, JANUARY 16, 1930. 
LARD— 
Jan. ...10.37% 10.37% 10.32% 10.32%-35 
Mar. ...10.47% knee sieve 10.47% 
May ...10.67% 10.75 10.6714 10.70 
re Sak «+++ 10.85b-10.95ax 
CLEAR BELLIES— 
TOM, 26s cee. ste espe 12.62%b 
May ...12.80 13.00 12.80 12.90ax 
FRIDAY, JANUARY 17, 1930. 
LARD— 
Jan ....10.40 10.42% 10.40 10.42 4ax 
Mar. ...10.45 10.57% 10.45 10.55b 
May .. + .10.65 10.77% 10.65 10.72% 
ae rr ye 10.90b 
CLEAR BELLIES— 
i che ness pinta salle 12.9214 
May ...12.87 13.25 12.87% 18.10ax 
Key: ax, asked; b, bid; n, nominal; — split. 
—— fo 


NEW YORK MEAT SUPPLIES. 


Receipts of Western dressed meats 
and local slaughters under federal in- 
spection at New York, for week ended 
Jan. 9, 1930, with comparisons: 


Week Cor. 

ended Prev. week, 

Western drsd. meats: Jan. 9. week. 1929. 
Steers, carcasses. . 6,740 7,713 7,877% 
Cows, carcasses... 586 969 6661, 

Bulls, carcasses... 88 96 97 

Veals, carcasses... 10,063 7,907 10,334 

Lambs, carcasses.. 23,768 22,599 20,394 

Mutton, carcasses. 2.897 2,812 2,724 

Beef cuts, Ibs..... 234,038 269,253 597,820 


Pork cuts, Ibs... 
Local slaughters: 


-1,888,235 2,385,422 1,553,548 


eae rare 8,866 7,936 9,711 

SR er 13,346 11,294 15,090 

RE es... kapawks 57,575 52,199 65,312 

ME -.cuskeeuaks 56,880 48,974 61,806 
a os 


PHILADELPHIA MEAT SUPPLIES. 


Receipts of Western dressed meats 
and local slaughters under city and 
federal inspection at Philadelphia for 
the week ended Jan. 9, 1930 


January 18, 1930. 
CHICAGO RETAIL MEATS 











Beef. 
Week ended 
Jan. 16, 1930. Cor. wk. 1929. 
No. No. No. No. No. No. 
eR SB eB eS 8. 
Rib roast, hvy end.35 30 16 85 380 16 
Rib roast, It end...45 35 20 45 35 20 
Chuck — speen ee 32 27 21 & 380 21 
Steaks, round ...... 40 25 55 50 25 
Steaks, Lay ist cut.45 40 25 60 45 22 
Steaks, porterhouse..60 45 25 75 45 29 
Steaks, MK cccccce 25 18 #2 2 18 
Beef stew, chuck...27 22 15 27 22 17 
Corned briskets, 
ee 28 #18 2 2% 18 
Corned plates ooo 20 18 «10 20 =«16—=—(10 
Corned rumps, bnis..2 22 18 25 22 18 
Lamb. 
Good. Com Good. Com 
Hindquarters ........ 34 30 40 84 
Gove annecus a kee 25 30 42 30 
Stews .cccccccccccscckd 15 22 15 
Chops, shoulder ... +225 20 25 20 
Chops, rib and loin...50 25 60 25 
Mutton. 
Pa jane ssvan 26 ii 24 
MT Sibscsveneseooa ce 14 ee 10 
Shoulders -.16 os 14 
Chops, rib ‘and loin. . .35 ee 35 
Pork. 
Loins, 8@10 av......... 24 @26 22 @24 
Loins, 10@12 av......... 24 @26 22 @24 
Loins, 12@14 av......... 24 26 21 @22 
Loins, 14 and over....... 22 23 18 @21 
NECA PS RE PE 28 @25 
ESE eres 18 20 @18 
ee SNR bene 22 @23 @20 
17 @16 
° 12 12 
° 14 14 
Veal. 
ElinGqenrters ....06.ccece 35 @40 30 @35 
Forequarters ............ 24 @26 22 @24 
MT bot aud 044044550000 35 @38 80 @35 
PED. opedsncviscsccent 16 22 16 @22 
A rer 20 22 18 @22 
Ree @50 @50 
Rib and loin chops....... @40 @50 
Butchers’ Offal 
BC Rosi cdabeeisaeh<nuon @4 @ 5% 
BD GRE. oc cccscanccccecs @ 2% @ 3 
Bone, per 100 Ibs........ @50 @50 
SC sybheved sasese @18 @22 
Be re oc waawaics tea @16 @21 
DNS castcudessacceess @12 @12 
CURING MATERIALS 
Bbls. Sacks. 
Nitrite of soda, i. c. 1. Chicago..... 9% 
Saltpeter, 25 bbl. lots, f.o.b. N. Y.: 
Dbl. refined granulated............ 5% 5% 
Sere 7% 
DEORE CEVBTAID ooo. ccc c csc c cscs 1% 
TAPS CLYBRIS 2.0 ccc cccccccccccece 8% 
Dbl. rfd. gran. nitrate of soda.... 3% 3% 
Less than 25 bbl. lots %c more. 
Boric acid, carloads, pwd., bbls..... 8% 8% 
Crystals to powdered, in bblis., in 
5 ton lots OF MOTE... ccc cccccee 9% 9% 
In bbls. in less than 5-ton lots.... 8% 
Borax, carloads, powdered, in bbls... 5 4% 
In ton lots, gran. or pow., bbls... 5 4% 
Salt— 
Granulated, car lots, per ton, f.o.b. Chi- 
a ERP rrer errr rire 





= carlot per ton, f.0.b. Chicago, 
bulk 





Rock, carlots, per ton, f.0.b. Chicago 


Sugar— 
Raw sugar, 96 basis, f.o.b. New Or- 
PE Rice bss sbaede ne -00 00 80405 3:4' @3.77 
Second sugar, 90 basis............... None 


Syrup testing 63 and 65 combined su- 








crose and invert, New York........ @ 38 
Standard gran. f.o.b. refiners (2%)... @5.20 
Packers curing sugar, 100 Ib. bags, 

f.o.b. Reserve, La., less 2%........ @4.70 
Packers curing sugar, 250 lb. bags, 

f.o.b. Reserve, La., less 2%........ @4.60 
Week Cor. 
ended Prev. week, 

Western dressed meats: Jan. 9. week. 1929. 
Steers, carcasses ..... 2,594 2,182 2,544 
Cows, carcasses ...... 919 929 837 
Bulls, carcasses ...... 247 217 348 
Veals, carcasses ....... 1,490 1,240 1,557 
Lambs, carcasses ..... 10,537 8,601 10,448 
Mutton, carcasses ..... 788 1,378 978 
PO, FOR. cccccccecces 618,976 546,856 599,2 

Local ‘slaughters: 

"rarer 1,378 1,275 1,748 
SL natia iwi te ec ae ed 2,389 28 1,988 


ES. anton-a ae Swis's hanes 15,284 2 
ET” ah uch cccacvaseens 4,991 4,033 4,946 





1930. 


BAAASoas MS 


Som 
S 








3% 
8% 
9% 
9 
4% 
4% 
le 
am 60 


: 9.10 
- 8.60 


@3.77 
None 


@ 38 
@5.20 


@4.70 
@4.60 








Cor. 
week, 
1929. 

2,544 


837 
348 
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CHICAGO MARKET PRICES 


WHOLESALE FRESH MEATS. 


Carcass Beef. 
Week ended 


Prime native steers 
Good native steers 
Medium stcers .......... 
pg rrr rere 
COWS oc ccccccvcccccvcvccs 

Hind quarters, choice....31 @32 
Fore quarters, choice....21 @22 





Steer loins, No. 1. 
Steer loins, No. 2 





Steer short loins, No. 1.. @50 
Steer short loins, No. 2.. @43 
Steer loin ends (hips).... @32 
Steer loin ends, No, 2.... @31 
Cow loins ....... Ra oné-acie @25 
Cow short loins ........ @29 
Cow loin ends (hips) .... @21 
Bees TEE, TOs Bice seces @28 
Steer ribs, No. 2........ @27 
COW TIM, NO. Bass vicccse @20 
ge me OS rere @15 
Steer rounds, No. 1...... @20 
Steer rounds, No. 2...... @19% 
Steer chucks, No, 1...... @19% 
Steer chucks, No. 2...... 19 
 § <r @li 
on et. .. Aaa @16 
8. ae ee @14% 
Medium plates .......... @12% 
oe ee @19 
Steer navel ends......... @11% 
Cow navel ends.......... @l11% 
ok a @13 
PEE MRE vccesscsccee @10 


Strip loins, No. 1, boneless @60 





Strip loins, No. 2 @50 
Sirloin butts, No, 1 @38 
Sirloin butts, No. @28 
Beef tenderloins, No. 1.. @7m5 
Reef tenderloins, No, 2.. @70 
i eae 25 @30 
FERRE GEOGRS occcccccccne @27 
Shoulder clods .......... 19 @21 
Hanging tenderloins .... @20 
Beef Products. 
Brains (per M.)....5. 000 @12 
PR wk ceaees «sons weg @12 
Tongues, 4@5 ........... 35 @36 
Sweetbreads ........ con @42 
Ox-fals,: POP Dies. scess bw 
Fresh tripe, plain........ 7 
Fresh tripe, H. C....... G10 
fa Perr re 17 @22 
MIGROTS, DEP Wis cscs cee @14 
Veal. 
Choice carenss ..........22 @238 
Good carcass .. csecevne Sue 
Good saddles ........ «ood @30, 
OE WE 6 6 ecbscdessves 15 @I18 
Medium backs .......... 12 @18 
Veal Products. 
RN MI ioscan ad 12 @l4 
Bweethreads ...ccsedcoes @80 
ot eee tere ee @o60 
Lamb. 
me SAN a6 5: Seales @27 
Medium lambs ........ : @23 
Choice saddles .......... @34 
Medium saddles ........ @32 
Choice fores ....... @21 
BEOMGM TOLER 2.0 cccsee’s @20 
Lamb fries, per Ib....... @33 
Lamb tongues, per Ib.. @16 
Lamb kidneys, per lb.. @30 
Mutton. 
bs SEE Pee @13 
Oo Seer @15 
Heavy saddics .......... @15 
Bn ML 6S 9-5 01k wads @18 
ERORVY TOROS 2. cece @ii 
ve” ae ; @12 
Mutton legs ..... Sere @22 
ot errr ee @12 
PEMCOOE DUOW ook ccevccsen @10 
Sheep tongues, per Ib... @16 
Sheep heads, each ...... @12 
Fresh Pork, Etc. 
Pork loins, 8@10 Ibs. avg. @22% 
Pienic shoulders @18% 


Skinned shoulders .. @15% 





Tenderloins ...... wee @42 
ge ao eee @l 

Back fat ..... @i13 
es @19 
pe ee ee @13 
ME. Scesieees Fh ee @13 
Pore @ 7 
erie , @l4 
Blade bones @l4 
A er re @i7 
Kidneys, per lb. ....... @ll 
BONNE 0 a a 40% 64005 an @ 8 
SE: Ais ode T i305 see ES ee @i4 
IES SESS ae Sn ee @i7 
EN few ait sss ae Can wee & @ 7 
A ee ee @10 


Cor. week, 
1929. 


25 
23 
20 





@26% 
@25 


@23 


19% @24% 
8 


@10 


@18 
@13 
@13% 
@45 
@i2 
@i4 
@i6 
@12 
@i12 


DOMESTIC SAUSAGE. 
Fancy pork sausage, in 1-lb. cartons.... @ 
Country style sausage, fresh in link...19 bd 
Country style sausage, fresh in bulk....17 
Country style sausage, smoked...... ¢ soak 25 





Frankfurts in sheep casings 21 
Frankfurts in hog casings.. @20 
Bologna in beef bungs, choic @18% 
Bologna in cloth, paraffined, @16 
Bologna in beef middles, choice........ @20 
Liver sausage in hog bungs............. @19 
Smoked liver sausage in hog bungs..... @24 
Liver sausage in beef rounds........... @13 
THONG CROGED cc ncccccccccccessccssscces @18 
New England juncheon’ spec PS @27 
Minced luncheon specialty.............. @2 
Tongue sausage Az Sa @25 
Blood sausage .. @l7 
@20 





Polish sausage . ‘ 


DRY SAUSAGE. 
Cervelat, choice, in hog bungs........ Se 
a MUL i ce vesanecs anes se nee 
Arne Rc dwadesceccceccoeeecocceses @28 







B. ©. Salami, choice..............0: @46 
Milano Salami, choice, in hog ‘bungs. . @45 
B. C. Salami, new condition............ @26 
Frisses, choice, in hog middles. . ‘ @40 
Genoa style Salami. @51 
ty. a ae Sh Arete @39 
Mortadella, new “condition. ......... eee @24 
GE eSoaiciive atcce cers Vewdcneet es @51 
FERMOR SLVR DAMS. 0. cc cccccccsecccence @39 
Virginia BRM 2. ccccccebasccccecccoece @5 
SAUSAGE IN OIL. 
Bologna style sausage in beef rounds— 
Small tins, 2 to crate......ccccecsevsseves $6.75 
BD GI, A GO GERIB on oc icc ccccicccsesccce 7.15 


Frankfurt style sausage in _— casings— 
Small tins, 2 to crate 
Large tins, 1 to crate a 

Frankfurt style sausage in aha casings— 











SE CO OU IN Sn o's 6 ccc nn sees votre 7.50 

Large tins, 1 to crate. AERA eRe 8.50 
Smoked link sausage in hog a 

Small tins, 2 to crate..... Cvevccsrce vceece 7.00 

Large tins, 1 to crate............ceeeeeere 8.00 

SAUSAGE MATERIALS. 

Regular pork trimmings.... ........... 8%@ 9 
Special lean pork trimmings WVTTTere ro @16 
Extra lean pork trimmings. . ‘6 VOeae @18 
Neck bone trimmings............006+ +.1384%@14 
Pork cheek meat @11 
POP NORT F0 cess ciecc cep scceccccees @10 
Native boneless bull meat (heavy)..... @19 
TON Gr Bis xe Rect dds bescess @16 
Shank meat ........ pista aecan Hiveuces @14% 
BEE NE 6 icc becca redeehoecvace @13% 
Ea errr re re eee @ 8% 
Beef cheeks (trimmed)................. @ll 
Dressed canners, 350 Ibs. and up @11% 


Dressed cutter cows, 400 lbs. ol ‘up. 


Pr. bologna bulls, 600 Ibs. up......... @15 
| Peers a eee ere . @ 6 
Cured pork tongues (canner trim)...... @15% 


SAUSAGE CASINGS. 
(F. 0. B. CHICAGO) 
Beef casings: 










Domestic round, 180 pack........ ) 35 
Domestic round, 140 pack..... F 45 
Wide export rounds........... 55 
Medium export rounds......... . @ 43 
Narrow export rounds............ 50 @ 55 


No. 2 weasands 
No. 1 bungs.. 
No. 2 bungs.’....... 
Regular middles .. 
Selected wide middles 
Dried bladders: 





RM ie aii, ai5. 4-449 <d 5:0 ap OEE ee 

Ev k.ee0 dees a-s % siceeoge eee 

DANE ig Xdkda v3 battle. ss sawn consi 

oS RR ope Se 
Hog casings: 

Narrow, per 100 yds.............. @2.75 

Narrow, special, per 100 yds...... @2.25 

Medium, regular, per 100 yds..... @1.25 

WHER; BOE BOO FOG sock icc cccctacss @1.00 

Extra wide, per 100 ‘yds. seen ee @1.00 

0. eee 1338 @ 34 

Large prime bungs........ ee lO 

Medium prime bungs............. 10 @ 11 

ee eee os =F 

BU hi wid's GAPS eee coceceusnenNe @ 20 

SEE Hae va Wavenescandawes osa te 8 @ 10 

VINEGAR PICKLED PRODUCTS. 

Regular tripe, 200-Ib. bbl........... ...... $15.00 
Honeycomb tripe, 200-Ib. Mes .- 20.00 
Pocket honeycomb tripe, 200-Ib. bbl........ + 21.00 
Pork Beet, DOOM, Wei ccs cccccccpecsccccccce 15.50 
Pork tongues, 200-Ib. bbl................55 -- 79.00 
Lamb tongues, long cut, Ra Ib. bbl. ee pas 
Lamb tongues, short cnt. 200-Ib. bhi........ 

BARRELED PORK AND BEEF, 
Meas PORK, TOGUIOT. ... 02. ccscccpTeees @25.00 
Family back tort, 24 to 34 Tag @32.00 
Family back pork, 35 to 45 pieces. . @32.00 
Clear back pork, 40 to 50 pieces... @25.00 
Clear plate pork. 25 to 35 pleccs 20. 
Brisket pork .......... ee @23.00 
WOR BEE ccc cécctaneccce @19.50 
PRO WE nc cg vurenas @29.00 
Extra plate beef, 200 Ib. bbis.... canes @30.00 
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COOPERAGE. 


Ash pork barrels, black iron hoops..$1.574 @1.60 
Oak pork barrels, black iron hoops.. 1.65 1.67 
Ash pork barrels, galv. iron hvops.. 1.774% @1.80 
White oak ham tierces............. 3.12% 
Red oak lard tierces............... 2.874% @2.40 
White oak lard tlerces............. 2.57% @2.60 


OLEOMARGARINE. 


Highest grade natural color animal fat 
margarine in 1-lb. cartons, rolls or 
prints, f.o.b. Chicago........... @25 
White animal fat margarines in Ln: 
cartons, rolls or prints, f.o.b. Chicago @19% 
Nut, 1-Ib. cartons, f.o.b. Chicago....... @l17 
(30 and 60-lb. solid packed tubs, 1c 
per lb. less)....... acececes 
Pastry, 60-lb. tubs, t.o.b. “Chicago. naees @15 


DRY SALT MEATS. 





Extra short clears @12 
I I Rik 6 icine aia v.tieb 0's aidee snes @12 
Short clear middles, 60-lb. avg......... @15 
Clear bellies, 18@20 lbs................ @13% 
Clear bellies, 14@16 lbs................ @13% 
Rib bellies, 20@25 Ibs... ............085 @13% 
Rib bellies, 25@30 lbs...... ... .....0. @12% 
ig! eg rere @ 9% 
EON. SAUNT BD ic ikicicc vcisdcnsiccbdcs @11\% 
MT INO, i vc ednd venscb et usi-ip veda @s8 
+ RR rere error errr @i% 
WHOLESALE SMOKED MEATS. 
Fancy reg. hams, 14@16 Ibs...........- @25 
Fancy skd. hams, 14@16 lbs............ @27 
Standard reg. hams, 14@16 Ibs......... @23 
Picnics, 4@S Ibs........ccecees Cénteus @19 
Fancy bacon, 6@8 Ibs.........-.-++.++ ° @30% 
Standard bacon, 6@8 Ibs............. “a @23% 
No. 1 beef ham sets, smoked- 
Insides, 8@12 Ibs.. @47 
Outsides, 5@9 lbs... @4i 
Knuckles, 5@9 Ibs @438 





Cooked hams, choice, skin on, “fatted. . 86 @37 
Cooked hams, choice skinless, fatted...39 @40 





Cooked picnics, skin on, fatted......... @26 

Cooked picnics, skinned, fatted......... @27 

Cooked loin roll, smoked.............++. 41 @42 

ANIMAL. OILS. 

Primed eGibie lard, OU... 6 cvcwe cs veccs @12% 
Headlight burning oil...............065 @11% 
Pees: Winter Otesir ed. .... 22s ti esse @11% 
xtra winter strained. ........secescees @11\% 
Se UN S00k vin 5 VB ead an sees dagen chawe @10% 
EER PO Bs bce ced veces es @10% 
2 ees ere Peper ce ey Ss @ 9% 
WOO, BD BARS ic ec cc ccccccnccccveasecedees @ 9% 
Acidless tallow Gib nases @ 9% 
20 D. C. T. neatsfoot @16% 
Pure neatsfoot oil........ @12% 
Ce Ee ee er er a @11% 
TERRA WORTETOSE OEE. c. ccc cecsconcececce @10% 
ING. 2 RORSMEONE Gi oc ccicidccostasces @10 


Oil weighs 7% lbs. per gallon. Barrels contain 
about 50 gals. each. Prices are for oil in barrels. 


LARD. 

PEG TON i o's ois feels end Seles nee’ @10.35 
Prime steam, loose.............- i @ 9.52% 
Kettle rendered, ticrces PAREN AS @11.00 
Refined lard,» boxes, N. Y.......... @11,12% 
EM PE as 6050.94 sevcceseesce @ 9.25 
POUCREL, AM CICTCOD 5. cc secccccncces @11.75 
Compound, ace. to quantity.......... 10% @11 

OLEO OIL AND STEARINE. 
Oleo oil, extra, in tierces.......... -- 10%@I11 
Oleo stocks ....... .. 9% @10 
DO Bie © MUP Bass vccccee: Sncescade 104%4,@10% 
ri er GN nn os obit ccccnsse scare 9%@ 9% 
ee Bes © Oe los oa 60 ded cnccvces<y 9 @9% 
Prime oleo stearine, edible........ er @ 9% 

TALLOWS AND GR EASES. 
Edible tallow, under 1% acid, 45 titre.. 8 @ 8% 
FEMS PORES TEs ce cerccdcccccnse 7% 8 
Os 2. MS SE Ni a oi ac dccccacesd 7 @™M% 
Bee SB SU PD eno 0 < occ e's viene 5%@ 6 
Choice white grease........... 
re LM rrr errr ree 


B-White grease, max. 5% acid 
Yellow grease, bt df f.f.a.. 
Brown grease, 40% f.f.a....... 
VEGETABLE OILS. 
Crude cottonseed oil in tanks, f.o.b. 








Valley points, nom., prompt.. ....... 7%@ 7% 
White, deodorized, in bbis., f.o.b. Cho. 104 910% 
Yellow, deodorized, in bbis............. 10% 
Soap stock, 50% f.f.a., f.o.b........ oe Me 2% 
Corn oil, in tanks, f.o.b. mills......... @ Hy 


Soya bean, f.o.b. mill @ 8 
Cocoanut oil, seller’s tanks, f.0.b. coast. 4 oe 
Refined in bblis., c.a.f., Chicago, nom.. 9%@ 9% 


SPICES. 


(These prices are baai« f.oh. Chicago.) 
Whole. Ground. 


Alleplee ......+. Secesccccee esreee. SO 2514 
CMI olde shea wucdhee. Jase sided . 18 
Sass Sera Ce Ug awa dens oem Reee:n 64 29 32 
CI a5 S Rdnecrehedeeccascie 6 8 
SE Soak sp 2421404 Fee <a eco “ 22 
face ..... BEG RS Sa ee ee - 9 1.00 
pO RRR Oe rere - 82 
EG EE sr not cetsees ves es i. =a 83% 
ey NE bs cet tweansd cee > 30 
DO, BOE, Senciécwcsvedhascce see 20 
Popper, NE fae t ib da teteveneeiees 42 47 
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Retail Section 
Cutting More Money Out of Beef 


VilI—Making Neck Roll 


The correct method of boning out the 
chuck for the preparation of readily 
usable cuts was described in the pre- 
vious issue of THE NATIONAL PROVI- 
SIONER. This boning removed all the 
vertebrae from the neck, leaving an 
all meat cut to be used in different 
ways. 

Neck meat has always been popular 
for stewing meat, for grinding, and for 
use in the preparation of mince meat. 
It has generally been assumed that the 


meat was used for this purpose because 
it was tough and not readily adaptable 
to other purposes. 

This, however, is not entirely the 
case. The neck meat is some of the 
tastiest meat in the carcass, even 
though it is much tougher than some 
muscular portions of the carcass, which 
the animal used less, and which are 
therefore more tender. 

Because of this rich flavor common to 
neck meat, its more general use for pot 





Making the Neck Roll and Preparing Pounded Cod Fat 






Two— Roll the neck 
into shape and cover in- 
side surface with pound- 
ed cod fat. 





Four — Tie cod 
fat securely, com- 
pleting the neck 
roll. 


ONE—Cut neck from 
chuck in line with rib 
side of chuck. 


THREE—Cut cod 
fat into double 
slices about % of 
an inch thick. 
Then pound fat 
with a mallet un- 
til it is reduced 
to the desired 
thickness for 
wrapping. 





roasts is advocated. For this purpose 
the boned neck is cut from the chuck, 
in line with the rib side of the chuck, 
the neck is rolled and the inside sur- 
face is covered with pounded cod fat. 
From this roll pot roasts, either large 
or small, may be cut. 

The fat for use on the neck roll is 
prepared by cutting the cod fat into 
double slices about three-quarters of an 
inch thick, and then pounding with a 
mallet until it is reduced to the exact 
thickness desired. 


The application of pounded cod fat 
to lean meat cuts adds materially to 
their palatability and attractiveness. 
Besides, it furnishes the retailers a 
profitable outlet for their cod fat. 

This is the eighth of a series of arti- 
cles on “Cutting More Money Out of 
Beef’? by methods developed and demon- 
strated by the National Live Stock and 


Meat Board as a part of its educational 
campaign to increase meat consumption. 


The first of these articles appeared in 
THE NATIONAL PROVISIONER of No- 
vember 30, 1929; the second December 7; 
the third December 14; the fourth Decem- 
ber 21; the fifth December 28; the sixth 
January 4, 1930; and the seventh Janu- 
ary 11. 


The next article in the series will de- 
scribe the making of the bottom chuck 


roll. 
——— fe 


NEWS OF THE RETAILERS. 
Henry Saxater, Covington, O., has 


been succeeded in the meat business by 
Wm. Steiffle. 


Wetzel’s Meat Market is to be moved 
to 1786 Coventry st., Cleveland, O. 


The meat market of N. D. Cover, on 
South Main st., Mt. Pleasant, Mich., 
has been destroyed by fire. 


H. N. Scofield has put in a stock of 
meats and groceries at 8410 Callahan 
st., Detroit, Mich. 


Zine & Co. have opened a meat mar- 
ket on Illinois st., Monticello, Ind. 


E. E. Simpson is opening one of his 
chain of meat markets at 1126 Mili- 
tary ave., Baxter Springs, Kas. 

Frank Hawkins has purchased the 
Hawkins & Kelly meat and grocery 
business, at Enid, Olka. 

L. S. Kirkley, Oakland, Cal., has en- 
gaged in business under the name of 
S. & W. Grocery & Meat Market. 

Ideal Meats, Inc., Detroit, Mich., has 
been chartered with a capital of $50,000. 

L. A. Brown, Holt, Mich., has pur- 
chased the Quality Meat Market from 
G. W. Hawkins, and Tom’s Meat Mar- 
ket from Tom Landenberger. 

Alexander Dembsky has opened a 
meat market on the corner of Brown & 
Woodland ave., Dayton, O 

Ben J. Shapiro has engaged in the 
meat business at 1020 West 38rd st., 
Dayton, O 

Cliff Carroll, Milroy, Ind., has sold 
his meat market to Fred Addison. 

The Sunbeam Market has_ been 
opened at 1212 Lincoln way, Laporte, 
Ind. 
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C. C. Daugherty has engaged in the 
meat business at 316 W. Moses st., 
Cushing, Okla. 

Lester Buck has engaged in the meat 
and grocery business at 24th & Broad- 
way, Muskogee, Okla. 

The Mission Meat Market has en- 
gaged in business at 2501 Folsom st., 
San Francisco, Cal. 

Amend & Sons, 301 Walnut st., Des 
Moines, Ia., are erecting a meat market 
at School & Keosauqua. 

The Cornell grocery and meat mar- 
ket, 747 Maple st., Battle Creek, Mich., 
was damaged by fire. 

The Wm. Reuben meat and grocery 


’ store, Ft. Dodge, Ia., was damaged by 


fire. The loss was estimated at $25,000. 


The Cornwell Grocery and meat mar- 
ket, Berona, Mich., was destroyed by 
fire. 


Walter Libecap, Laurel, Mont., re- 
cently purchased the Laurel Meat Mar- 
ket. 


The Ungling Meat Market, Lehr, N. 
Dak., was destroyed by fire. 


Roy Frazier has sold his interest in 
the Briggs and Frazier Southside meat 
market, Baraboo, Wisc., to Arvin 
Brand. 


Universal Stores have opened a meat 
market and grocery at Lake Geneva, 
Wisc., with H. E. Specks as manager. 

Schneider, Bricknel and Reiger, Inc., 
Madison, Wisc., meat and grocery, have 
been incorporated with a capital of $30,- 
000. 


H. Neumann Company, Branches No. 
1 & 2, meat and grocery, Milwaukee, 
Wisc., have been incorporated each with 
a capital of $15,000. 


—-—fe----- 


AGAIN LOWER PHONE RATES. 
Another reduction in long distance 
telephone rates of the American Tele- 
phone & Telegraph Company became 
effective January 1, 1930. It is esti- 
mated that the new schedules will re- 
sult in an annual saving to the public 
of more than $5,000,000. 
Approximately 45,000,000 calls a 
year, the majority of them interstate, 
will be affected by the change in rates. 
Most station-to-station daytime calls 
between points 60 to 300 miles apart 
will be lower. The overtime rates on 
person-to-person messages of more 
than ten chargeable minutes are re- 
duced and the report charges on prac- 
tically all calls between 100 and 2,200 
miles have been cut substantially. 
This is the fourth reduction in long 
distance rates that the American Tele- 
phone and Telegraph Company and its 
associated companies have made in less 
than three and a half years. The rapid 
increase in the use of toll service which 


characterized 1928 continued during 
1929. Improvement of equipment and 
operating methods have resulted in a 
material speeding up of service, so that 
at present about 95 per cent of all toll 
and long distance calls are handled 
while the calling party remains at the 
telephone, as compared with 90 per cent 
at the beginning of 1928 and 70 per 
cent in 1925. 


THE NATIONAL PROVISIONER 








[_Retai Shop Talk | 


MEAT RETAILERS AND SERVICE. 

It would seem that the keynote of 
business today is service. No matter 
how high quality is or how fairly goods 
are priced, unless there is at least a 
fair degree of service accompanying 
the transactions the business is very 
apt to suffer. 

The other day a lady who buys in 
good-sized quantities for a cafeteria 
told of having traded with two differ- 
ent retailers at periods of considerable 
length. Both of these retailers are 
known to handle a big supply of high 
qualitied meats, and they sell reason- 
ably, considering the quality. In spite 
of this—which the lady in question 
readily admitted to be a fact—she said 
that she was obliged to discontinue buy- 
ing from both of these business places 
on account of poor service. 

She said that she did not get angry 
and stop buying at once in either case, 
but when her meats were delivered late 
on several occasions, she felt she had 
to make a change. It seems that on 
some occasions she had special dinners 
to prepare and depended upon the deal- 
er who sold her meats and other things 
to have her goods needs at her place 
on time. 

When delays followed, it placed her 
in a very embarrassing position and 
her cooks hardly found it possible to 
have the meals prepared on time for 
the guests. Fortunately for her, she 
found a dealer who gives her equally 
good quality, just as fair prices, and 
always delivers on time. 

There usually are two sides to every 
story and further conversation led us 
to believe that the dealers were not 
always entirely at fault. It seems she 
did not always properly impress them 
with the time the deliveries should have 
been made when she placed her orders, 
but left it to their judgment. However, 
in some cases she claims she did make 
them understand her position in ad- 
vance, and when she had to telephone 
later because the meats were not there, 
they informed her that there had been 
breakdowns, or that the meat was on 
the way and would be there any minute. 

One of her chief complaints was that 
she felt she could no longer depend 
upon either of them, and she claimed 


to have been kept in a continuous state 
of worry and could not properly attend 
to her other work. 

The loss of her trade was what could 
logically be expected under the circum- 
stances. Anyone doing business so in- 
efficiently could hardly expect to hold 
customers. But consumers and buyers 











Radio talk from New York office, U. 8. Bureau 
of Agricultural Economics. 
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for services such as hers should try to 
cooperate to the fullest with dealers. 
Orders should be placed at the ear- 
liest possible moment, and time should 
thus be provided for getting the orders 
together and delivered. In large cities 
especially are delays often unavoidable, 
and instead of blaming the retailer en- 
tirely, some of the blame might just as 
logically rest with buyers. At all 
events, close coordination of effort 
should bring best results in retail trad- 


ing. 
ae 
TO ADVERTISE LAMB BY RADIO. 

American housewives are to become 
better acquainted with the high food 
value and choiceness of lamb, and told 
many new ways in which to serve it. 

This will be done through a chain 
radio broadcasting campaign about to 
be launched over the networks of the 
National Broadcasting Co. by the Colo- 
rado-Nebraska Lamb Feeders’ Associa- 
tion. The campaign supplements the 
lamb cutting demonstration program 
which has been financed for the past 
two years by the National Wool Grow- 
ers’ Association and the Colorado-Ne- 
braska Lamb Feeders’ Association, and 
which is being conducted through the 
National Live Stock and Meat Board. 

The broadcasting will start January 
21 and continue well into the Spring. 
There will be offered twice weekly an 
educational-entertaining program un- 
der the title “Lamb Menus and Melo- 
dies”. Excellent talent has been en- 
gaged for the series of broadéasts. 

Mrs. Grace Viall Gray, nationally- 
known authority on dietetics and home 
economics, who is well equipped with a 
fund of lamb recipes and special menus 
into which lamb fits as the central dish, 
will be featured on the programs. 

Mrs. Gray will devote one program 
weekly, that of Tuesday, to specific 
lamb recipes. 

Her time on the other program of the 
week, Thursday, will be given to a 
menu for the Sunday dinner. 

The broadcasts will be heard Tues- 
day and Thursday mornings at 11:30, 
Eastern Standard Time, and 10:30, 
Central Standard Time. 


| 


Tell This to 


Your Customers 


Under this heading will appear informa- 
tion which should be of value to meat 
retailers in educating their customers and 
building up trade. Cut it out and use it. 

















BACON STUFFING. 

It is surprising how much flavor 
even a small amount of meat can add 
to a dish. A strip of bacon, a piece 
of ham or the end of a roast are a 
prize in the hands of a clever cook. 
Here is how the the housewife can use 
bacon ends or leftovers to make a “dif- 
ferent” stuffing. 


Make a bread stuffing according to 
your favorite recipe. To each cup of 
bread crumbs used, add one-half cup of 
chopped bacon. This stuffing is espe- 
cially for onions or tomatoes. 
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New York Section 


RETAILERS’ DINNER DANCE. 

The first of the large dinner dances 
of the National Retail Meat Dealers 
Association in Greater New York took 
place on last Sunday in the grand ball- 
room of the Pennsylvania hotel under 
the combined auspices of Ye Olde New 
York, Westchester and Yorkville 
Branches. And if this first event of 
the 1930 season is to be taken as a 
criterion, the other three large events 
of this and next month are an assured 
success, both socially and financially. 

About 7:30 p. m. nearly a thousand 
merry makers in groups of ten or 
eleven sat at the tables that dotted the 
ballroom and balcony and for some 
hours enjoyed the elaborate menu pre- 
pared by the committee. During the 
dinner the new sweetheart of national 
president George Kramer, little Aileen 
Garsson, entertained with an acrobatic 
dance. After the dinner there was an 
entertainment composed of numbers 
from recent stage hits. After that danc- 
ing and visiting were enjoyed until long 
past the wee small hours of the morn- 
ing. 

This dinner dance of January 12th 
will long be remembered for its color- 
fulness and sociability. The committee, 
of which Lester Kirschbaum was chair- 
man and L. O. Washington, secretary, 
received the highest commendations. 
Two facts could be noticed by even a 
casual observer—the gowns of the 
ladics were the last word in style, and 
the branches sponsoring the affair were 
more than well represented. In fact, 
so many were these that lest some 
might be omitted only names of visiting 
branch representatives will be men- 
tioned. 

Brooklyn Branch was represented b 
Mr. and Mrs. Frank P. Burck, mad 
dent and Mrs. Anton Hehn, Mr. and 
Mrs. William Helling, Mr. and Mrs. 
John Hildeman, Mr. and Mrs. Joseph 
Lehner, daughter and friend, Mr. and 
Mrs. Albert Rosen and friends and Mr. 
and Mrs. Jacob Weyler; Jamaica 
Branch by Mr. and Mrs. Gus Fernquist, 
Mr. and Mrs. Jess Kaufman, Mr. and 
Mrs. Carl Olson, president and Mrs. 
Chris Roesel and Mr. and Mrs. Wm. H. 
Wild. 

South Brooklyn Branch was repre- 
sented by president and Mrs. Harry 
Kamps, Mr. and Mrs. Stephen Kittel, 
Mr. and Mrs. Joseph Rossman, Mr. and 
Mrs. Chas. Simpson and state president 
and Mrs. D. Van Gelder; Washington 
Heights Branch, president, and Mrs. 
Chas. Hembdt, Mr. and Mrs. Gus Low- 
enthal, and Mr. Gus Schmitt and friend. 

There were many friends of the re- 
tailers present among packers, whole- 
salers and supply houses who had re- 
served one, two or more tables, and 
among these were Armour and Com- 
pany, Berliner & Marx, Inc., L. & G. 
Blanchard, Cudahy Packing Co., Day- 
ton Scale Co., Simon Frank Co., Inc., 
Hoffman & Mayer, Inc., C. V. Hill & 
Co, Interstate Packing Co., Lass & 
Cohen, Rohe & Brother, Swift & Co., 
A. B. Schreckinger, Stahl-Meyer, Inc., 


Steiner Mfg. Co., United Dressed Beef 
Co., The Van Iderstine Company, York 
Refrigerating Co., Yorkville Paper Co., 
A. C. Wicke Mfg. Co., and Wilson & 
Company. 

Others noted were B. F. McCarthy, 
of the U. S. Bureau of Agricultural 
Economics and Mrs. McCarthy, Henry 
Hoffman of Utica, M. Kraus of M. 
Kraus & Bro., Inc., and Mrs. Kraus, 
Mrs. A. Werner, Jr., and friends, Sec- 
retary Fred Wietz, Butchers’ Calfskin 
Assn. Max Meyer of Cedarhurst, L. I., 
had the lucky number for the ham and 
Samuel Jacobs for the bacon, donated 
by F. A. Ferris & Co., while N. J. Mohr 
secured the box of poultry, donated by 
Hoffman & Mayer, Inc. This concern 
also distributed handy memo pads. Paul 
Mattes of New York held the coupon 
for the meat chopper donated by the 
Steiner Mfg. Co. Souvenirs in the shape 
of Eversharp pencils were presented to 
the ladies, while the men received nov- 
elty corkscrews. 

a 
AMONG RETAIL MEAT DEALERS. 


At the meeting of the Bronx Branch 
held on Wednesday evening of last 
week election of officers for the year 
1930 took place, resulting in the fol- 
lowing selections: President, Frank 
Ruggiero; first vice president, E. Ritz- 
man; second vice president, F. Fieder- 
lein; recording secretary, Philip Breit- 
weiser; financial secretary, John Mac- 
holsky; treasurer, Fred Vogelsang; 
orator, Fred Pinnow; warden, Max 
Newkirch; business manager, Fred 
Hirsch; trustees, F. Wehmes, C. Zettl, 
J. Kellerman, W. Steinhauer, W. Wolf, 
M. Roth, C. Barden, Louis Bauer, Leo 
Spandau, F. Cahn and E. Denny. These 
officers were installed on January 15th 
by national treasurer Charles Schuck. 
The Ball Committee reported that 
everything was in readiness for the big 
event at Eblings Casino on January 
19th. 


The Ladies Auxiliary held their first 
business meeting of the New Year at 
the Hotel McAlpin on Thursday after- 
noon of last week and tentative plans 
for the winter season were sugegsted. 
A complete report was given by the 
Christmas committees and the members 
were more than pleased with the results 
accomplished. At the present time work 
is being centered on the luncheon and 
card party to be held on Wednesday, 
January 29, in the new Williamsburg 
Bank Building, Brooklyn. The com- 
mittee in charge is Mrs. A. Werner, Jr., 
and Miss M. B. Phillips. The next 
meeting will be a social and will be 
held in the McAlpin on Thursday, Janu- 
ary 23. It will be known as an open 
house meeting. 


National treasurer Charles Schuck 
installed the officers elected for 1930, of 
the Washington Heights Branch on 
Wednesday of last week. During the 
meeting a very interesting talker, Dr. 
Samson, held the attention of the mem- 
bers until long past the alloted time 
and yet there were more questions. 
This Branch is forming a class for the 
vocational training school which is 
about completed. 
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The many friends of Fred Hirsch will 
regret to learn that his father has un- 
dergone several major operations. 


Those attending the State Conven- 
tion at Niagara Falls last June were 
disappointed that they did not have the 
pleasure of seeing Mrs. C. A. Durr of 
the C. A. Durr Packing Co., Inc., Utica, 
N. Y., at the dinner dance at the Penn- 
sylvania Hotel on January 12th. 


NEW YORK NEWS NOTES. 


John G. Hormel, secretary, George 
A. Hormel & Co., Austin, Minn., is 
spending some time in New York. 

H. G. Bird, produce department, 
Swift & Company, Chicago, visited New 
York for several days during the past 
week. 

Executive Vice President Jacob Moog 
of Godchaux Sugars, Inc., New Orleans, 
La., spent several days in New York 
during the past week. 

J. L. O’Crowley, office manager, Na- 
gle Packing Company, is spending a 
few days in Chicago at the offices of 
the Cudahy Packing Co. 


F. Edson White, president, and J. A. 
Brown, assistant secretary of Armour 
and Company, Chicago, visited New 
York during the past week. 

John Donohue, assistant superintend- 
ent, New York Butchers Dressed Meat 
Company, is back on the job, having 
just recovered from a long seige of ill- 
ness. 

F. L. Faulker, automotive depart- 
ment, Armour and Company, Chicago, 
spent several days at the New York 
Butchers Dressed Meat Company plant 
during the past week. 


Samuel Slotkin, president, and Frank 
R. Warton, chairman of the board and 
treasurer of the Hygrade Food Prod- 
ucts Corporation, are spending a week 
in Buffalo, Detroit and Chicago. 


W. R. Moffat, superintendent at the 
Jersey City plant of Swift & Company, 
spent a few days in Chicago in order 
to attend the meeting of all superin- 
tendents that was held in the West. 


Visitors to Wilson & Co.’s New York 
plant during the past week included 
J. W. Burns and F. W. Kurk of the 
United Chemical & Organic Products 
Co., Chicago; J. J. Wilke, butterine de- 
partment, Chicago, and I. Katz, of J. 
Eavenson & Sons, Camden, N. J. 


The United Dressed Beef Company 
will hold its annual beefsteak dinner on 
Thursday evening, January 23, at Teu- 
tonia Assembly Rooms, New York, at 
which will be present the salesmen of 
the company and their friends in the 
trade. 


Jack Cruse of the poultry depart- 
ment, Armour and Company, 120 
Broadway, New York, died suddenly 
Thursday evening on his way home 
from business. Mr. Cruse had been 
with Armour and Company for more 
than five years and was well known and 
liked in the trade. 
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A MAYER~=GRAM MESSAGE 











The Man Who Knows 
—_ 


NEVERFAIL! A uniform, dependable cure that lives up to its name to 
the nth degree. Possesses that “something different” flavor that imme- 
diately makes your product exclusive. Give us a trial! Write us, and let 
our years of experience and information relieve you of unnecessary worries. 
NEVERFAIL will bring YOU success, as it has hundreds of others. Full 
details at your request! H. J. MAYER. 

| Makers of the genuine H. J. Mayer Special Frankfurter, Bologna, nmer | 


Sausage (with and without sage), Braunschweiger Liver, Summer 
(Mettwurst), Chili Con Carne and Rouladen Delicatessen Seasonings 








H. J. MAYER & SONS CO. 12233. sined 47x chien, 


The Man You Know 














The Stockinet Smoking Process 


U. 8S. Letters Patent No. 1,122,715 
Saves Labor, Trimmings, Shrinkage 
Smoke Your Meats in Stockinets and Get Uniformity, 
Sanitation, SQUARE Butts and Appearance 


To get large sales, your Mr. Quality should have the assistance 
of Mr. Stockinet appearance 


Numerous Packers Throughout the Country Are 
Why Not You? 


For Further Particulars Write or Phone 
THOMAS F. KEELEY, Licensor, 516 E. 28th St., Chicago. Phone Calumet 0349 


BEMI MEAT BAGS 
AND COVERS 
ADVERTISE Your Brand 


Your trademark may be reproduced directly on 
Bemis Fabric Meat Covers —~a valuable — 
aid, far superior to the paper lable. Specia’ 
shapes of bags, if desired. Send for details. 
BEMIS BRO. BAG CO. 


Specialty Dept. 
420 Poplar Street, St. Louis, Mo. 


Stockinette Service Station 


Beef Ham Sheep 
BAG § 


All kinds of Stockinette Bags and Tell us what you want to wrap and 
the weight and we'll gladly rec- 





























“Maforco” Galvanized Shelving 


Gives you the most satisfactory storage at an 
exceptionally low 
cost. 

MAIN FEATURES: 
Shelves adjustable 
and removable 


| Self-supporting 
Slatted construction 
increases circulation 
Saves space by fitting 
snugly inte corners 
Does not retain odors 
and lasts indefinitely 
Write for our 
catalog 


















































Cloth for covering meat. Call on ommend the best for the purpose. 
us if you have special problems. No obligation. 
Prices, Quality and Service RIGHT 
Write Today 
Wynantskill Mfg. Co., Troy, N. Y. 
Fred K. Higble Supply Co., Rep., 35 E. Wacker Drive, Chicago John H. Burns Co., Rep., 407 Produce Exchange, N. ¥. C. 
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NEW YORK MARKET PRICES 


LIVE CATTLE. 


$12.75@13.00 
10.50@12.75 
9.00@14.25 
6.25@ 9.75 


Steers, medium 


Bulls, cutter-medium 


LIVE CALVES. 


good to choice 
medium 


$16.00@18.50 
11.00@16.00 


Vealers, 
Vealers, 


LIVE SHEEP AND LAMBS. 


Lambs, good to choice...........+++. $13.50@14.7 

Lambs, medium 11.50@13. 50 
Lambs, common 9.00@11.50 
Ewes, medium to choice........-++. 4.50@ 6.50 


LIVE HOGS. 


DRESSED HOGS. 
Hogs, heavy 


Pigs, 80 lbs 
Pigs, 80-140 Ibs 


DRESSED BEEF. 
CITY DRESSED. 
Choice, native heavy 
Choice, native light... 
Native, common to fair 


WESTERN — BEEF. 
Native steers, 600@800 23 
Native choice yearlings, oD@eno lbs. 
Good to choice heifers 

Good to choice cows 

Common to fair cows 

Fresh bologna bulls 


BEEF CUTS. 

Western. 

1 @30 
2 @28 
. 3 @25 
» 2 @37 
2 P 
3 


@36 


. 2 rounds 
Yo. 3 rounds. 


££: chucks. . 
Rolls, reg., 6@8 lbs. avg 


Tenderloins, 4 
Tenderloins, 5 
Shoulder clods 


DRESSED VEAL AND CALF. 


Prime veal 

Good to choice veal 
Med. to common veal 
Good to choice calves 
Med. to common calves 


DRESSED SHEEP AND LAMBS. 


Lambs, prime @27 
Lambs, good 

Sheep, good 

Sheep, medium 


FRESH PORK CUTS. 


Pork loins, fresh, Western, 10@12 Ibs. .22 

Pork tenderloins, fresh 45 

Pork tenderloins, 

Shoulders, city, 10@12 Ibs. avg 

Shoulders, Western, 10@12 Ibs 

Butts, boneless, Western 

Butts, regular, Western 

Hams, Western, fresh, 10@12 lbs. avg.. 

Hams, city, fresh, 6@10 lbs. ave 2 

Picnic hams, Western, fresh, 6@8 Ibs. 
avera 1 

Pork trimmings, extra lean 

Pork trimmings, regular, 50% — 

Spareribs, fresh 


SMOKED MEATS. 


Hams, 10 Ibs, avg..... Getessccocus 
Hams, 10 
Hams, 


Picnics, 4@6 Ibs, “avg 


Rollettes, 6@8 Tbs. ave 

Beef tongue, light 

Beef tongue, heavy 

en nee ne a. 
Bacon, bonel 

Pickled elles. "s@io Ibs. 


FANCY MEATS. 


Fresh steer tongues, untrimmed... 
Fresh steer tongues, 1. c. trm’d.... 
Sweetbreads, beef 

Sweetbreads, veal .......seseeeee. 
Beef kidneys .........2.+0. ceccces 
Mutton a 


26c a pound 
a pound 


a pound 


Edible suet 
Cond. suet 


GREEN CALFSKIN Ss. 


~4 94-12% oy 14 Py 1g 4 up 
Prime No. 1 veals.. 3.60 
Prime No. 2 veals.. 308 
Buttermilk No, 1....17 1.95 

Buttermilk No, 2....1 1.70 1.90 
Branded Gruby 1.10 1.30 
Number 3 At value 


et 


3.35 
Ss a 


1.80 





Creamery, extra 
Creamery firsts (88 to 89 score) 
Creamery, seconds (84 to 87 score)... 
Creamery, lower grades 


EGGS. 
(Mixed colors.) 


ae 35% @35% 
@33% 


Extra, dozen 

Bn GONE, MRE s vc bive 60 cs veeddocssonces 461% @47 
PND i cpeceenaanhbasescss 0 be bsieeoki 45% @46 
Checks @36 


LIVE POULTRY. 


Fowls, colored, fancy, via express......29 
Fowls, Leghorn, via express............2 


DRESSED POULTRY. 
FRESH KILLED. 


Fowls—fresh—dry packed—12 to box—fair to good: 
Western, 60 to 65 Ibs. to dozen, Ib... @32 
Western, 48 to 54 Ibs. to dozen, lb...29 @30 
Western, 48 to 47 lbs. to dozen, Ib. @28 
Western, 36 to 42 lbs. to dozen, Ib...25 @26 
Western, 30 to 35 lbs. to dozen, lb...28 @24 

Fowls—fresh—dry pkd.—12 to ben—prime to fey.: 
Western, 60 to 65 Ibs. to @34 
Western, 48 to 54 lbs. to @32 
Western, 43 to 47 lbs. to @30 
Western, 36 to 42 Ibs. to @28 
Western, 30 to 35 lbs, to @26 

Ducks— 

Maryland, fancy, per lb 


@32 


dozen, Ib. ..3% 
dozen, lb. 
dozen, lb. ooae 
dozen, Ib...27 
dozen, lb.. 


Turkeys— 
Western, young toms, prime to fancy.38 
Western, young hens, prime to fancy. 
Squabs— 
White, per lb 
Chickens, fryers—fresh—12 to box—prime 
Western, 36@42 Ibs., per lb 26 
Fowls, frozen—dry pkd.—12 to box—prime 
Western, 60 to 65 Ibs., per Ib 
Western, 48 to 54 Ibs., 
Western, 43 to 47 Ibs. per Ib.......-82 


er Xo 
BUTTER AT FOUR MARKETS. 


Wholesale prices of 92 score butter at Chicago, 
New York, Boston and Philadelphia, week ended 
Jan, 9, 1930: 

Jan. 3 4 6 7 9 
Chicago ..35 35 35 35 33 
N. Y. ...37-37% 37% 3514 341% 
Boston ...38 38 8514 
Phila. .. 2.88% 381% 351% 

Wholesale prices of carlots—fresh centralized 
butter—90 score at Chicago: 

35 35 35 35 33 

Receipts of butter by cities (tubs): 
Wk. to Prev. Last -——Since Jan. 1— 
Jan. 9. week. year. 1930. 1929. 
85,923 34,073 30,943 62,049 82,420 
53,362 48,400 41,713 83,710 98,841 
10,146 7,457 15,398 18,393 30,918 
16,290 15,126 13,735 27,541 31,943 


Total 115,721 105,056 101,789 191,693 
Cold storage movement (Ibs.): 


@39 
@37 


ungraded, @i0 


to fcy.: 
@28 

to fcy.: 
@36 
@34 
@33 


33% 


ge. 
% : 


Phila... 
244,122 


Same 
week-day 
last year. 
4,945,199 
4,729,381 
3,989,486 
1,917,872 


In 
Jan. 9. 
10,705 


Out 
Jan. 9. 
118,618 
95,614 
105,440 
49,468 


. 81,404 369,140 


On hand 
Jan. 10. 
14,441,682 
8,958,725 
5,103,975 
3,069,788 


31,574,170 


Chicago ... 
New York.. 
Boston 
Phila. 





Total 15,581,938 
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FERTILIZER MATERIALS. 
BASIS NEW YORK DELIVERY. 


Ammoniates. 
Ammonium sulphate, bulk, delivered 
per 100 lbs 
Ammonium sulphate, double 
per 100 Ib. f.a.s. New York 
Blood, dried, 15-16% per unit 
Fish scrap, dried, 11% ammonia 10% 
B. P. f.o.b. fish factory 
13@14% ammo- 


Nominal 
Fish guano, 
nia, 10% 
Fish scrap, acidulated, 6% ammonia, 
J A. P. A., f.0.b. fish factory. .3.75 & 50c 
Soda Nitrate, in bags, 100 Ibs. spot.. @ 2.14 


Tankage, ground, 10% ammonia, 
15% B. P. L. bulk 


Tankage, unground, 9@10% ammo.. 


Phosphates. 
Foreign bone meal, steamed, 3 and 50 
bags, per ton c.i.f.... 
Bone meal, raw, 4% 
per ton, c.if. 
Acid phosphate, bulk, 
more, per ton, 16% flat 
Potash, 
Manure salt, 20% bulk, per ton 
Kalnit, 12. 4% bulk, per ton 
Muriate in bags, basis 80%, per ton.. 
Sulphate in bags, basis 90%, per ton 
Beef, 
Cracklings, 50% unground 
Cracklings, 60% unground 


Meat Scraps, Ground, 


foreign, 
B. PRP. 


-8.75 & 10¢ 


ee eee eeeenes 


ani 50 bags, 


@26.00 
@36.50 | 
@ 9.50 


50% . 
55% ... @62.00.. 


BONES, HOOFS AND HORNS. 


Round shin penen, avg. 48 to 50 lIbs., 
per 100 p: 

Flat shin sumone avg. 40 to 45 Ibs., 
per 100 pieces 

Black or sltent hoofs, per ton 
White hoofs, per ton 

Thigh bones, avg. 85 to 90 Ibs., per 
100 pieces 


eeeerees 


@110.00 
75.00@200.00 


NEW YORK LIVESTOCK. 

Receipts of livestock at New York 

markets for week ended Jan. 11, 1930, 

are officially reported by the U. s. 

Bureau of Agricultural Economics as 
follows: 

Cattle. Calves. 

7,825 

1,(94 

3,092 


Hogs. Sheep. 
Jersey City 
Central Union 
New York 


12,011 
11,484 
8,747 


Total 
Previous week 7,222 
Two weeks ago . 6,503 40: 308 42, 270 








Lincoln Farms Products 
Corporation 


Collectors and Renderers of 


nae WT wae 


Manufacturer of Poultry Feeds 


Office: 407 E, 3ist St. 
NEW YORK CITY 


Phone: Caledonia 0114-0124 
Factory: Fisk St., Jersey City, N. J. 




















Emil Kohn, Inc. 
Calfskins 


Specialists in skins of quality on 
consignment. Results talk! Infor- 
mation gladly furnished. 

Office and Warehouse 

407 East 31st St., 

NEW YORK, N. Y. 

Caledonia 0113-0114 














